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TRANSLATOR's ADDRESS 


TO PARENTS. 


Maxy parents think, when they have 
provided their children with neceſſaries, 
and given them an education ſuitable to 
their rank in life, they have fulfilled their 


duties. This is laudable, they have cer- 


tainly done well, but they have not done 


all. 


A 3 There 
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There is another education neceſſaty, 
which is but too often neglected : it is an 
education that will fit them for another 
world; a world where nothing wicked can 
enter, and where the good will inherit 


cternal happincſs. 


The other education 1s frequently Ia- 


borious ; but this is eaſy, fimple, and ſoon 


learned. 


cannot beheve there are any parents 
but what wiſh their offspring happy: O 


then, if they would only call to mind, 


| that the bent they give their children may 
be the cauſe of their eternal happineſs 


OT 
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or eternal mitery; who would for a 
moment put off the impreſſing on their 
tender minds that divine religion which 


is of ſack ineſtimable value ? 


Before I conclude, it may not be unne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that I have been 
obliged to make great alterations in the 
tranſlating of this little work ; that I have 
added much, and dininithed much, before 
| could think it proper to preſent to the 
_rifing generation, or worthy of being en- 


titled, The School Fox CHILDREN. 


But I have done. — Go, little book, and 


with thee Heaven's bleſſing! Should J 


happily 
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happily prove acceſſory in guarding the 
infant mind from imbibing errors that 


lead to ſinſul habits, and thereby ſave a 
ſoul from death, creat is the promiſed re- 
ward.—Yct in this I feek not mine own 
honour : “ Not unto me, O Lord, not un- 


to me, but unto thy name be the glory. 


Picea. lilly, 24h Jan. 180c 
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THE DIRTY GOWN. 


H vey is he who knows how to procure 
hiniſelt peace in the bofom of his family! Happy 
is he who, diſengaged from the ſolicitudes of 
tooliſh ambition, and ſatisfied with an eafy 
competence, the fruit of honeſt labour, divides 
his cares between an ineſtimable wife and beloved 
children! Such was Mr. Grenville : above medio- 
critv, by che dower which his dear Emily brought 
him, he vet added to his fortune by the product 
of a tuftieientiv extenfive commerce; but far 
from aſpiring to opulence by continual ſpecula- 
tions and unatcrrupted labour, his fweeteſt 
pleaſure was to attend to the education of Henry 
and Maria, their beloved: offspring. 

One tine day in ſurancer, while fitting in the 
ſhade cf a grove of willow: and poplars, the 
whole family made a ruſtic repaſt at the fide of 


N a rivulet: 
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a rivulet; the noiſe of a carriage was heard. 
Henry and Maria liſten with attention, and look 
at Mr. Grenville, as if to aſk him if he would 
not give them lcave to go and ſee what noite 
that could be. Mr. Grenville having given 
them permiſſion, they aroſe with joy, and ran 
precipitately towards the high road. Ah, papa! 
papa! come and ſee the fine coach!“ It was 
in reality a brilliant carriage, with horſes mag- 
nificently harneſſed, that ferved to bear about 
the wealthy and liſtleſs Almanzor. A burden 
to himſelf and others, he ſhunned ſolitude ; 
fearing to find himſelf alone, he tried to charm 
away his dejection by daily aſlembling a multi- 
tude of gueſts at his table, and procuring them 
entertainments which he never left but in a ſtate 
of inſenſibility. As ſoon as he perceived the two 
children, he ſtopped the coachman, alighted 
from his carriage, leaning heavily on two foot - 
men who preſented hun their arms, and ad- 
vanced awkwardly towards Mr. Grenville, ** I 
come, ſaid he, to beg you to do me the fa- 
vour to come and paſs a few days at my feat ; 
I am preparing a delicious entertainment there ; 
never will you be ſo much diverted; but it would 
loſe its value in my eyes if the honeſt Grenville 
werc not there, and if the charming Emily ſhould 
refuſe to embeliiſh it with her pretence,”” 
| | Ars 
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Mrs. Grenville coloured, and contented her- 
felf with anſwering his invitation by a flight 
courteſy, Henry and Maria, immoveable, looked 
at their father, and formed withes for his ac- 
ceptance of the invitation, in hopes of being 
alſo of the party, 

& I am ſenfible of the honour you do me,“ 
ſaid Mr. Grenville, “ but it is almoſt impoſlible 
tor me to anſwer it, for I never ſeparate myſelf 
but with regret from theſe children, and I do 
not leave them except when 1 cannot do other- 
wife,” '—** But it is clearly underſtood that they 
would be of the partv : 18 it not ſo, my good 
young friends? you will not be forry to have a 
little recreation? Then do promiſe me to come, 
aud bring them with you.” Mr. Grenville heſi- 
tated, 

Ah, papa! my good papa! are you not 
laughing? Will vou not take us with you? 
My dear mamma, do tell my papa to fay Yes.” 
Conte, ſay Yes then,” rephed Almanzor 
vou fee clearly that theſe poor children are 
'0nging to come.” Mr. Grenville ſmiled, and 
made a flight inclination of the head, “ Ah! 
papa bas faid Ves: L[icnry, he has ſaid Ves.“ 
Ard the two children jump, clap their hands, 
and ſhake hands for joy. 


B 2 Almanzor 
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Almanzor withdrew ; thev accompanied hit. 
to the road; and when he was in his carriage, 
% to-morrow,” ſaid he, “ To-morrow,”” re- 
plied Mr. Grenville, bowing. The coachman 
whips, the carriage dilappears. Emily takes 
Mr. Grenville's arm, to return through the mea- 
dow to the houſe ; and Henry and Maria run on 
before, come back again, and embrace Mr. 
Grenville, continually repeating To- morrow. 

Arrived at home, nothing was talked of but 
preparations for the next day. Nurſe was ſent 
to aſk to borrow a carriage of ſome friends. It 
was abſolutely neceſfary that Henry and Maria 
ſhouid allo ſee the carriage that was to ſerve for 
the journey. EHarriet took them with her; and 
the next minute they returned quite out of breath, 
to bring the news of their having found a charm- 
ing one. It was already late; they ate no ſup- 
per, they were not hungry ; they were taken to 
bed. I leave you to think if they ſleep. It was 
ſcarcely three o'clock before Henry was knock- 
ing at the doors of all the rooms; and of courſe 
made a ſtirring through the houfe. They riſe 
at laſt, day appears, and each is buſy at the 
tollet. 

Henry combed his hair, chattered, and ran 
very faſt into his ſiſter's room, to let her ſee that 
| | he 
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he was ready, and to know if the had done as 
much. But, alas! poor Maria, with eyes caſt 
down, and drefiing herſelf reluctantly, was ſor- 
rowfully ſettling a number of ſpots which the 
had made on a country-dreſs that bad only been 
bought for her about a week ; and which her 
mother had ordered her tv put on to go in o 
Almanzor's, 

Aſtoniſhed at her ſadneſs, Henry aſked her 
what was the cauſe of ſo ſudden a change. 
Maria made no anſwer, Henry infifted ; Maria 
drew near a window, covered her face with both 
hands, and for every anſwer contented herſelf 
with crying. BW, 

The horſes were ready. They were on the 
point of ſetting out, when Mrs. Grenville, before 
getting into the carriage, ſent to tell Henry and 
his ſiſter to make haſte to breakfaſt on a bowl of 
new milk that ſhe had got ready for all the 
travellers. Henry, who had loſt part of his 
gaicty through his fiſter's grief, defcended lowly 
into the breakfait-parlour ; but Maria let herſelf 
be called twice. 

© What is the matter with you, my child?“ 
ſaid Mrs. Grenville; “you ſeem vexed : and 
hat can that be? You look as if you had been 
crying.” She had ſcarcely finiſhed theſe words 
before ſhe perceived the cauſe of Maria's em 

B 3 barrailucnt. 
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darraſſment. And what !?? added ſhe ; “ you 
have hardly put on this gown twice, and it is 
_ already diſguſtingly dirty; and one cannot diſ- 
tinguiſh the colour of the ribands with which it 
is trimmed! Maria,” continued ſhe, in an 
angry tone, it is impoſſible for me to take you 
with me; you will ſtay here.“ 

Mr, Grenville, occupied in drinking his milk, 

did not interrupt his wife; Henry, ready to cry, 
looked forrowfully at his fiſter ; and poor Maria, 
with a big heart, and her eyes full of tears, 
ftlowly aroſe, left the room, and went to fob 
with her good Harriet. 
No one tried to get the decree revoked that 
mamma had pronounced. They knew that with 
her, yes, was yes; and no, was no. Never did 
Mr. Grenville contradict her deciſions:—break- 
faſt finiſhed, they therefore ſet out without taking 
Raria. 

Her ſobs redoubled when, from one of her 
room windows, ſhe faw Henry get into the car- 
riage, and the horſes go off at a great rate. She 
cried, groaned, looked at the {pots on her gown, 
and cried afreth. Harriet, the good Harriet, tried 

in vain to confole her: her poor heart was obliged 
to uuburden itſeit. However, after fore time, 
her tears ceaſed, and having bill remained fitting 
near a quarter of an hour peniive and without 


laving 
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ſaving a word, ſhe ſuddenly aroſe, and ran to her 
drawers. There the examined her clothes one 
after another, folded them up properly, aſſiſted 
by Harriet, took out ſome ſpots with which many 
were covered, and promiſed herſelf, that from 


henceforth flovenlineſs ſhould no more be an 
obſtacle to her pleaſures. 


THE GARDEN. 


It was not noon when the travellers were 
alr-2dly in the middle of the avenue that led to 
the caſtle of Almanzor. A magnificent iron 
gate ſecures the entrance of an immenſe court, 
ſurrounded with large moats ; a ſuperb ilaircaſe 
leads to a veſtibule of the greateſt beauty : four 
rooms which they are obliged to go through be- 
fore penetrating into Almanzor's apartment, are 
ſparkling with eryſtal and porcelain ; and pre- 
ſent to the enchanted eye, all that is poſſeſſed by 
the moſt ſeducing painting and the richeſt ſculp- 
ture. Shrubs placed at little diſtances in vaſes 
of porphyry, exhale the ſweeteſt perfumes ; and 
the water, where care is taken to infufe moſs, 
with which the ſurfaces of the vaſes are covered, 
preſerves in theſe rooms an agreeable coolneſs. 


B 4 | Above 
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Above all, tapeſtry beautifully wrought, and 
which repreſented that pedant who mitead of 
holding out his hand to a child that had fallen 
into the water, harangues it on its folly while it 
is drowning, fixed all Mr, Grenville's attention; 
when a domeſtic came to tell him that Almanzor 
was ſorry at not being himſelf able to receive 
him, but the fatigue of the preceding day, and 
a cold which he had caught, obliged him to lie 
in bed later than uſual; and to increaſe his 
misfortune, the breaſt of a fowl which he had 
eaten the evening before, had fo debilitated his 
ſtomach, that he had not been able to cloſe his 
eyes all night ; but that in an hour at lateſt, he 
ſhould be ready to receive them. | 

© In the mean time,” ſays Mr. Grenville, 
cc let us go and viſit thoſe delightful gardens which. 
J fee from hence. Without doubt, ſaid he 
to the ſervant who accompanied them, * Al- 
manzor makes theſe enchanting groves his fa- 
vourite abode? — It is above a vear fince he has 
walked in them; the heat is inſupportable to 
hun, the quietneſs incommodes him, and the 
eoolels that diffuſes itſelf in theſe gardens from 
the living fprings with which they are watered 
in all parts, is very hurtful to his health.” —“ Js 
it pceflible 7”? exclaimed Mr, Grenville, 5 Here is 
2 very unhappy rich man!“ 

© How 
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ce How unhappy?” ſays Henry: © he unhappy, 
papa, with ſo many fine things! with aviaries 
where there arc ſuch a number of pretty birds; 
with fountains, with baſins where there are 
gold and ſilver fiſh ; with orange-trees, which 
are covered with fruit; with—” Henry was 
going to cnumerate all the objects which pleaſed 
him the moſt, when Mr. Grenville ſaid, „A day 
will come, my fon, when J hope to make you 
comprehend that happineſs does not conſiſt in 
riches, or Juxurics z and that the moſt virtuous, 
and the moſt temperate, is the one who allo has 
the moſt enjoyments on earth.” 

They kept going on while ſpeaking, when a 
voice was heard from a neighbouring grove ; they 
were filent, liſtened, and heard very diſtinctly the 
following verſe : 


Content 's the higheſt good that 's known: 
The rake we drag in peace 

Is lighter than the monarch's crown, 
Whole crimes bid comforts ceaſe, 


«© Let us go forward,“ ſaid Mr. Grenville, 
«and ſee who it can be.“ The finger was a day- | 
labourer, who worked in the garden, and who 
having juſt laid down his ſpade, ſcated himſelf 
in the ſhade, to make a frugal repaſt. Some 

B 5 brown 
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brown bread, a bit of checſe, and a little wicker 
bottle containing a few glaſſes of beer—ſuch was 
the fare on which he was preparing to make his 
dinner. 
« You are very merry,“ ſaid Mr. Grenville, 
Labourer, That is becauſe I am content. 
Henry. How heartily vou eat your black bread ! 
Labourer, Becauſe I am hungry, my little 


gentleman. 
Henry. It cannot he over-good. 
Labourer. If you had worked ever ſince fix 


o'clock, you would find it delicious. 


Mr. Grenville. Do you live far from here? 


Labourer, Cloſe by; in that cottage at the end 
of that alley of lime- trees. 


Henry. It is very ſmall. 

Labourer. It is as large as I want, to ſhelter 
me from the injuries of the weather. 

Mr. Grenville. Health is painted on your face, 
and ſatis faction in your eyes. 

Labourer. I believe it. I have not a care, and 
what in the world can cauſe me one? I riſe ſing- 
ing, I work willingly, I eat contentedly, I ſleep 
the ſame; I do no wrong to any one, and. I 
earn enough to maintain my poor father: what 


more can I want, except to pray Heaven always 


to preſerye to me my two hands ? 


And 
1 
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And upon that he took a draught, and bit kia 
bread. 

Mr. Grenville was going to ſet him a-talking 
again, when he was informed that Almanzor was 
ready to receive him; and dinner was on table. 

O my ſon !” ſaid Mr. Grenville to Henry, 
c fee what a contraſt between Almanzor and 
this labourer; the rareſt diſhes, the moſt exqui- 
ſite wines, intemperance has at laſt ſpoiled 
ruined the conſtitation of the one, while ſobriety 
procures the other the moſt robuſt health: health, 
my dear Henry, without which all enjoyments 
are poiſoned.“ 


—_—— 
— _ ͤ——l6 


THE CARNATION. 


The dinner was ſplendid; but curiofity, with 
Henry, prevailed over gluttony : for the incon- 
venience which he had undergone many times, 
after having given way too much to his inclina- 
tions, had taught him, that it was dangerous to 
eat more than would fatisfy hunger. Henry is 
therefore no longer a glutton; but Henry is cu- 
rious: he took advantage of the moment when 
Mr. and Mrs. n were not obſerving him, 
19 quit the table ſecretly, and rufh into the gar- 

CE 5 6 den: 
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den: but he is there alone, and does not feel 
happy. 

He again viſits the aviary, the gold and ſilver 
fiſh, the fountain, and the ſtatues which are around 
a ſuperb baſin, whoſe edges are new covered with 
white marble. He then gocs towards its borders, 
where the variety of the flowers which covercd 
them, offered to his view the moſt ſmiling 
picture, 

He puts forward his hand to a carnation, with- 
draws it, again puts it forward, again heſitates, 
and glances on all ſides to fee if anv one may 
perceive him; he fees nobody, therefore makes 
haſte to gather the carnation ; he had put it into 
his pocket, and was making off precipitately, 
when a voice coming from an arbour of yoke 
elm-trees, cried out, Who has given you leave 
to gather that flower?”” It was the voice of the 
gardener, who had obſerved all from the place 
where he was hid. A fudden bluth overſpread 
the face of Henry, and ſhame hindered him from 
anſwering. * It appears to me, added An- 
thony, „that you are a very ill-bred child; your 
father ſhould have taught you, that you ought 
never to touch any thing when you are at other 
people's houſes ; remember the leſſon that I give 


you, and take care that a ſimilar procceding does 
not draw upon you ſomething more diſagrecable.“ 


THL 
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With head held down, and walking a flow 
pace, Fenry advanced, during about ten minutes, 
into the turnings of the garden without looking 
back; but when he had followed fome winding 
paths, znd was under ſome thick trees, he drew 
the carnation from his pocket, threw it among 

the buſhes, and imagined himſelf freed from a 
| heavy load, fince he had no longer upon him the 
proof of his theft. 

Almanzor's gardens bounded the entrance of 
a very thick wood; Henry penetrated into it: 
employed in running after butterflies, gathering 
nuts, liſtening to the ſongs of birds, which in 
flying from bough to bough drew him infenh- 
bly into the middle of the wood; he did not per- 
ceive that he was a great way off the caſtle, till 
he ſaw daylight began to diſeppear, 

He withed to return the ſame way; but twenty 
chifferent paths which finiſhed by crofling each 
other at ſome diſtance, hindered him from again 
finding his right road, 

Night came on imperceptibly ; the confuſed 
chirping of innumerable birds was no longer 
heard; the great filence that began to reign 

4 around 
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around him, was ſcarcely interrupted by the 
croaking of ſome ravens. Henry was terrified 
with this folitude : the fear of periſhing with 
hunger, of meeting thieves, and of being ſtung 
by venomons reptiles, if he ſhould happen to 
paſs the night in this wood, all together contri- 
buted to derange his little brain. 

It was ſtill much worſe when the ſun had en- 
urely diſappeared, and he had no longer any thing 


to guide him but the light of the moon, whoſe 


uncertain glimmering hardly pierced through the 
foliage. Then it was that he defpaired of the 
ability to regain the habitation of Almanzor, and 
that his fear was at the height. The falling leaf, 
the branch agitated by the wind, and the noiſe of 
the ruſtling boughs, were to him ſubjects of ter- 
ror : his troubled fight every where met with no- 
thing but hideous objects, which exiſted no where 
in reality, but in his own imagination. 

He makes a laſt effort; he ſtops, and would 
have raiſed a loud cry, to know 1f any one 
would anſwer him ; but his almoſt ſtifled voice 
dies away on his lips. He is going to throw him- 


ſelf on the ground, and recommend himſelf to 


Heaven; when a new cauſe of terror comes to 


freeze him with fear, and make a cold fwear 


perſpire through all his pores, that completely 
takes 
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takes from him the ligle ſtrength he had re- 
maining. 

Often has the good Harriet, as fooliſh and as 
dangerous in this reſpect as three fourths of the 
nurſes are, ſecretly told him ſtories of ghoſts and 
apparitions; which lying tales, in captivating the 
attention of children, always eager after the mar- 
vellous, leave in their brains unfortunate impreſ- 
fions, which ume ſtrengthens, and only expe- 
rience can efſace. 

At a diſtance, and by favour of the pale light 
that ſurrounds him, Henry thinks he ſees a 
phantom; Henry in a moment retraces to him- 
ſelf all the hideous things with which Harriet 
had frightened him a hundred times. Henry be- 
lieves himſelf dead. He fees a ghoſt of a gi- 
gantic height advance with flow ſteps; his body 
wrapt in a pall, and ſurmounted by a death's 
head; a white bird with extended wings goes be- 
fore him in his way. Henry ſcreamed with ter- 
ror. © Stop!” cried the ghoſt. Henry wiſhed to 
ſave himſelf by flight ; he runs, ſtumbles againſt 
the root of a tree, and falls; he remains on the 
ground immoveable, and his two hands cloſe to 


his body, IIenry gives himſelf up for loſt, 


THE 
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« Who is there?“ No anſwer. © What do 1 
ſee ! a child in the wood, here at this hour : what 
do you do there?“ Henry replicd on by again 
uttering ſhrieks of terror. Fear nothing,” 
Henry lifts up his head a little.“ Take courage, 
my child; ſhould you have milled your way, fol- 
low me; to-morrow I can put vou in your road, 
and have you conducted to your parents.” At 
theſe words, Henrv, halt aGured, gets up, looks, 
and ſces that what he had taken for a choit, is no 
other than a man, whoſe ſweet and agrecable 
voice is far from inſpiring terror: that the pall 
that is wrapped round him, is a black gown, ſuch 
as is always worn by a clergyman; that the 
death's-head, is a head of long hair, whitened 
by age; and that the white bird which went be- 
fore him, is a ſimple handkerchief which the 
paſtor now and then moved about to fan himſelf, 
and wipe away the water that runs from his fore- 
head. 

This reſpectable man, the rector of ſome ham- 
lets ſcattered over the foreſt, where he now is, 
had juſt been to carry relief and conſolation to a 
poor fick perſon confided to his care, aud was 

hurrying 


o 
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burrying his return home, when he met Henry 
in the deplorable ſituation which has juſt been de- 
ſcrihed : he laid hold of his hand, and took him 
with him. 

Henry related to him how he had loſt his way, 
and the fear he had felt. This is not the time,” 
ſaid the good paſtor, “to reprimand you for 
your imprudence; but, my young friend, what 
has juſt happened, teaches you once for all, that 
a child of your age has not ſufficient experience 
to go alone; that he ought not to ſuffer himſelf to 
be ſeparated from the paternal dwelling, without 
his parents permiſſion. Pefides the danger 
which you have really run, of paſting the night 
in this foreſt, if Providence had not, moſt fortu- 
nately for you, thrown me in your way; reflect a 
little on the cruel uneaſineſs that your abſence 
now cauſes your father and mother: I am cer- 
tain that your papa expericnces the moſt dreadful 
torments, and that your mamma will paſs the 
night in tears, : 

Henry, at this heart-breaking idea, could not 
help crying, and his fobs informed the paſtor, 
that if he had committed an indiſeretion, he 
had at leaſt a good heart, and that he was the 
firſt to be puniſhed for his fault. “ Compoſe 
vourſelt,“ added he: „“ as foon as we arrive at 
wy houſe, I will fend on purpoſe to let them 

know | 
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| know that nothing dreadful has befallen you ; 
ö and that you are in a place of ſafety.” 

This promiſe appeaſed Henry's forrow ; and 
on the other hand, his fearful panics were va- 
niſhed, and the appetite which began to be felt, 
made him quicken his ſteps to arrive ſooner at 
the paſtor's dwelling. 


6—— 
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This venerable man, to whom Henry had im- 
parted his mortal fear, and the hvid object which 
he had thought be faw, would not let ſo pro- 

per an occaſion of undeceiving him pals, and of 
effacing from his mind, if it were poſſible, the 
fatal impreſſions which without doubt had been 
left there, by tales as abſurd as revolting; and 
which have more than once tended to diſorder 
the weak minds that had received them with 
avidity. | ; 

Are your fears entirely removed?“ ſaid this 

good old man, © O yes, Sir!'”'—* Are you 
now quite ſure that I am not a ghoſt?” —© 0 
certainly !''—* Now that terror no longer trou- 
| bles your ideas, theſe leaves which the wind 
| moves at the fide of us, do they really appear to 


your 
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vou to be leaves? —“ Yes, Sir, they are 
leaves.” —** Now that I take hold of your hand, 
and that you believe yourſelf ſtrong enough to 
defend yourſelf if you were attacked, are you 
convinced that theſe undulations cauſed by the 
moving ſhadow of the agitated branches, are 
not malicious animals; that theſe trunks of trees, 
whoſe decayed boughs are diſpoſſeſſed of their 
verdure, are not thieves who await you, and 
phantoms. which diſplay their arms?“ ““ Yes, 
Sir, I am convinced of it: I ſee it.“ Am I 
fill in your eyes an object of terror, a horrible 
ſkeleton, dreſſed in funcral clothes, preceded by 
an unlucky bird? -' No; aſſuredly you are 
to me a father, a tutclary augel:“ and fo ſaying, 
Henry kilſed his hand. 

«© Notwithſtanding,” added the paſtor, “ if, 
when you had ſcreamed with terror at perceiving 
me, I had turned back, inſtead of going to you 
and giving you aſſiſtance; if, mitead of touching 
me, fecling me, and hearing me ſpeak, you had 
but half ſcen me, by the uncertain light that 
the moon procured for you, you would have 
been perſuaded that you had ſeen a hobgoblin, 
an apparition : you would have affirmed it to all 
your companions, and notwithſtanding that, you 
now ſee of yourſelf, that you would have affirmed 
an untruth,” an 


cx My 
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«© My cn, there are no apparitions, no ſpec. 
tres, no witches or ſorcerers, nor any thing to 
fear by night, any more than by day. When 
the inhabitants of the country, leſs inſtructed, 
and conſequently more credulous, than thoſe of 
the town; when your playfellows, your nurſe, 
or whoever it may be, amuſe you with tales of 
this fort, tell them boldly that they are not true: 
if, to give their fables an air of truth, they add, 
that they have ſeen what they relate, tell them 
again that they are not true, you thought you 


ſaw them, but you have not ſcen them. 


In the moment when fear takes poſſeſſion 
of us, our aſtonithed imagination gives a change 
in our organs, and our eycs almoſt always ap- 
pear to have a glimpſe of what we fear to diſ- 
cover. At your age it is eaſy to fortify ourſelves 
againſt the conſequenees of fear; and unfortu- 
nately theſe conſequences are dreadful, when we 
have not known betimes how to make a good 


defence againſt them. 


No one is exempt from the firſt impulſe of 
fear; but to obviate its bad effects, only endea- 
vour to be ſufficiently maſter of yourſelf, that 
terror may not throw your mind into too great 
confuſion ; you will caſily atiain the procuring 
this empire over yourſcl!, if you often call to 
mind that it frequently happens that all thoſe 

9 8 evils 
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evils which we fear, befall us in reality; and 
when they happen, are never ſo great as we had 
betore thought. Above all, do not forget that 
the principal, perbaps the only means of ex- 
tricating ourſelves in difficult circumſtances, is 
to take a reſolution immediately, and execute it 
with firmneſs, by conſidering of the way to 
avert the evil that threatens us: if, after ripe re- 
flection, you attain the following of this counſel, 
every time that you may be feized by fear, it is 
to be preſumed that nothing dreadtul will ever 
beiall you.” 


_— — — CJ _——  ——U——————_— 


THE FIRE. 


« Fear,” added Polemon (for that was the 
name of the paſtor), “is one of the moſt dan- 
gerous enemies of man ; and preſence of mind 
his firmeſt ſupport. From my tendereſt infancy 
I have proved its ſalutary effects. 

© Born in the village, and not fortunate 
enough to be placed among the boarders in a 
ſchool, I ſlept and took my meals at the houſe 
of a good woman, who, for a moderate price, 
lodged and fed many youths of my age, and as 
hitle favoured as myſelf with the gifts of fortune. 

The 
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The yearly allowance we paid her was ſo ſmall, 
that we had but juſt ſufficient to keep us, and 
hardly that. Once a-year only, and that was 
the day of our hoſteſs's entertainment, ſhe 
made us amends, by a few dainties, for a twelve- 


_ month's faſt. 


“One year, therefore, when ſhe was prepar- 
ing, according to cuſtom, to give us our feat, 
and when all the good women of the neighbour- 
hood were in an uproar in the kitchen, to feafon 
turce or four poor Gifhes, one of our compa- 
ONS, in endeavourme to cal a fritter, overturned 
i the fire the batter that was in the frying-pan. 

© The ſoot, with whtaich the chimney was 
filled, caught fire at the jame inſtant. Fear 
took poſſeſſion of every body; they withed tio 
give aſſiſtance, but cach was in ſuch confuſion 
that they aggravated the ev1] inficed of procuring 
a remedy for it. At laſt the fire manitelted iet 
with ſo much violence, that all the neighbours 
ran to it, and in a moment the houſe was filled 


with ſtrangers. My compamons gave up all 


nopes, and bewailed themielves in ſceing that 
they could not ſtop the progres of the fire. As 
for myſelf, too weak yet to give affiſtance, while 
the others tore their hair, | had quietly gone up 
into my room, and after having wrapped up 
Ny books and my few things in « bundkorebicr, 


I iep4- 
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I ſeparated myſelf from the crowd to wait the 


iſſue of the event. 

« My companions, who, inſtead of employ- 
ing their time, had contented themſelves with 
groaning, and crying out Fire! when there were 
already too many people to extinguiſh it; loſt 
their effects, and learned to their coſt, that when 
we do not know how to: command ourſelves in 
the moment of a crifis, and profit by the inſtant, 
we double our lofles inſtead of repairing them.“ 


* i 


GRATITUDE. 


Converſing thus, the two companions gained 
the end of the wood. They were hardly out 
of it when they perceived, at a diſtance, people 
coming towards them with torches made of fir, 


and handfuls of lighted ſtraw. “ What is the 


* 


meaning of that?“ ſaid Henry to Polemon,— 
& My young friend, you will be informed im- 
mediately.”” And at the ſame time the paſtor, 
being a little nearer to them, and within reach 
of making himſelf underſtood, cried with a loud 
voice, © Here Lam:“ and inſtantly all repeated 
at leveral times, It is he! There he is!“ 

“ Theſe are my good friends,“ continued 
Polemon, © the ideen of the hamlet where 


I make 
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I make my reſidence. I have been their paſtor 
theſe forty years; and bchold, forty years have 
I been cheriſhed by them. As I never happen 
to be abſent from home after fanſet, and as it 
is already late, without doubt they were afraid 
ſome accident might have befallen me, and they 
haſted to ſeek me, to come and meet me. 

« The tender affection I have for them, the 
cares I laviſh on them, the aflittance I give 
them, the pains I take to maintain among them 
peace and union, and to form their children to 
labour and virtue, have never been loſt to me: 
hey love me as a beneſicent man, and reſpect 
me as a father. What I poſſeſs is theirs, what 
they have is mine. The living attached to my 
place is ſo ſmall, that it is always employed be- 
forehand to the comfort of the leaſt caly of the 
canton : but, in return, thoſe who arc rather 
more fortunate do not let me want for any thing: 
and if I were not myſelf to ſet bounds to their 
generoſity, I ſhould always have more than what 
is neceſſary. 

„ As long as I live I ſhall remember with 
delightful emotion the day when they thought 
that a dangerous malady was going to plunge 
me into the tomb :—that moment was to me 
the ſweeteſt of my life. 

« The violence of the diforder with which I 


was 


. 
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was attacked had already gained ſuch a pitch, 
that I ſuffered no more for having ſuffered too 
much: I had all my recollection; I was plunged 
into a ſort of lethargy, the finking of which, 
after the acute pains, had for me an inexpreſ- 
ſible ſweetneſs. Such profound filence reigned 
in the room where I was, that I thought myſelt 
alone, and employed my efiorts to turn mi belt 
in my bed, and enjoy once more the fight of 
heaven, by favour of a window that was at my 
right hand. 

6 What was my ſurpriſe when I ſaw the 
apartment filled with all my dear pariſhioners ! 
ie men, filent and penſive, were ſtanding with 
their arms crofled on their breaſts; the women 
on their knees, with their 2yes fixed on heaven, 
bathed the floor with their tears. The ſudden 
emotion wich this divine picture procneed me, 
added to my Krength; 1 heid out my hand to 
them ; they haſtencd towards nu. © Bleſſed be 
God! they eried, he gives us back our father.” 

O wv fon! undoubtedly 1 alſo defired to 
be reſtored to them, fince my extirence contri-— 
lwicd to their happineſs : but I do not know 
if che Che of quitting lite, at that nioment, did 
not get the better, in me, of that of being it pro- 
longed. O when, at that infant, my wu! en— 
joved voluntums tranguility, how eonoiing it 
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ſeemed to me to appear before the Eternal, en- 
veloped in the eſteem of worthy men, bathed 
in the tears of innocence, and ſurrounded by 
the bleſſings of the poor!“ 

Polemon had fcarcely finiſicd theſe words 
when his parithioners diſcovered him by the 


Tight of their torches : they ſurrounded him 


with eagerneſs, and tenderly reproached him for 
the ſolicitudes which he had cauſcd them. Theſe 
walked before to light him on his way; thoſe. 
preſented him their arms to lean on; and others, 

being at liberty, ran as fait as their legs could 
carry them, to announce in the village that he 


was found again, and that no accident had hap- 


pened to him ; all the villagers came to meet 
him, the old men creeping along, with the help 
of their ſticks, and mothers holding their chil - 
dren in their arms. 

Henry, touched with a fight ſo new, could 
not, on ſceing the women who came before 
them cry for joy, but ſhed ſome tears alſo; and 
preſſing, againſt his heart, the hand of the vene- 
rable paſtor, he exclaimed, “ Ah, how tweet it 
is to be beloved!“ 


ECOCNO N. 
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Henry had arrived at the houſe of Polemon 
without having perceived that this beneticent 
mortal had haſtened ta ſpeak, in a low voice, to 
two young men who had come the firſt to mee: 
him, and to ſend them to Almanzor's houſe, to ſet 
Mr. and Mrs. Grenville at eaſe with reſpect to 
the fate of their ſon. Supper was ready; Henry 
had a voracious appetite ; he placed himſelf at 
table, and ate as if he had not taſted any thing 


for a week. When his hunger was appeaſed, 
Polemon aſked him if he had not thought a little 


on the uncaſineſs which his abſence muſt have 
cauſed his parents, 


Henry. O! what would I give for them to 


| know that I am in ſuch good hands! 


Palemon. Very well, you mutt let them know i it, 
leu. And how mult I do that? 
lemon, By lending to them on purpoſe, 
flenry. At this hour: 
Potemin. Undoubtedly. 
Henry. And thuuld we find a man who would 
content to go? 


P3emen. Certainlv, on paying him for hie? 
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fury. And how am I to pay him? TI have 
no money. | 

Pilemon. Do not vour parents ewe you any then ? 

Henry. Yes, certainly! Why, the day before 
veſterday I had two ſhillings and fixpence re- 
maining in my pocket, that my grand-papa had 
given me on the day of his entertainment. 

Polemin. Half a crown! and wity have not 
you got it now ? 

Henry. Becauſe I have ſpent it. 

Polemen. What uſe have vou made of it ? 

Henry. My nurſe, Harriet, has laid it out in 
buying cakes, as I begged her to do. 

Polemon. What! have vou fpent the whole 


of your hait-crown in buying cakes ? 


Henry. Yes, Sir. 


Polemon. Sure enough, here is money made 


a very bad uſe of: it was vours; you had the 


right to diſpoſe of it; but do you think that one 
half the value would not have been ſuffictent 
for once, and that it might not have been more 
convenient to keep the remainder fur a better 
OC 3 on ! 
Henry. I think fo. _ | 
Pateman. Fed at vour father's houſe, and in 
want of nothing, it Was ridiculous to throw 
away all you had in tries; the more ſo as there 
are 
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are circumſtances which we cannot foreſee ; and 
if we even were well aſſured of never wanting ne- 
ceſſaries, it is more pleaſing to employ our over- 
plus in comforting the unfortunate, and in doing 
a good action, than in laying it out in idle ex- 
penſes, and above all to fatisty gluttony. If, for 
example, vou ſtill had a ſhilin:v 07 eightcen pence 
left, of the half-crown of which you ſpeak, you 


could eafily find a man in this village who would 


willingly undertake, for a ſmall reward, to 
find your parents, and inform them that no ac- 
cident has befallen vou; but for want of having 
known how to take care of your money, and to 
have fufficient to fatisfy the man who might 
conſent to be your meſſenger, your father will” 
paſs an uncaſy night, and your mother will 
grieve till the hears news of you. 

« If I had money,” added the paſtor, “ I 
would willingly charge myſelf with lending you 


Tome to have your errand done; but I have told 


you, that, far from poſſeſſing any thing, my living 
is always expended beforehand, and em/loyed to 
tupport the indigent who ſurround me. It is 
not, therefore, Iv ho by means of a few pieces 
of money can help you to diſſipate your parents? 
uneaſinels : your gluttony, and your little fore- 
fight, are obſtacles to the accompliſhment of the 
project which you have at this moment for re- 
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moving their fears, and putting an end to their 
trouble.“ 

Henry clearly felt that he was wrong in laying 
out the whole of his half-crown in a purchaſe 
perfectly uſcleſs; and that if he had known how 
to preferve at leaſt ſomething, the little that he 
might have kept of it would have been of great 
uſe to him at this moment. The grief that he 
cauſed his parents, the deſpair into which his 
difappearing muſt have thrown them, without 
a poſlibility of his ending it immediately, hin- 
dered him from finiſhing his ſupper, and the 
tears began to ſwim in his eyes 3 when Polemon, 
who only wiſhed to make him feel the neceſſity 
df economy, gave him to underſtand that, with- 
out his perceiving it, he had diſpatched two 
inhabitants to Almanzor's houſe, and that if, at 
the moment of his ſpeaking, Mr. Grenville was 
not made acquainted with the place where his 
ſon was, it would not be long however before 
both his father and mother would be ſet at eaſe 
on his account. 

« But,” ſaid Polemon, * do not forget, that 
at your age you mult learn to be frugal, and 
that if you be not ſo betimes, and in the ſmalleſt 
things, you will finiſh by being extravagant ; and 
that after having given yourſelf up to luxuries 
you will be wholly in want of neceſſaries. 
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Henry, certain that his father's fears were juſt 
at an end, and that he ſhould fee him again on 
the morrow, recalled his gaiety. and finiſhed 
cating what Pole:mon had helped him to: but this 
reſpectable man took advantage of the time that 
his little companion employed to fatisfy his appe- 
tite, to iaſiſt on the neceſſity of putting into exe 
cution the leſſon he had juſt given him. 

« if from my infancy,” ſaid he, „“I had 
found, like you, enlightened people who intereſted 
themſelves for me, and who had been inclined to 
have given me the advice that I offer you to-day, 
and which your parents uadoubtedly give you 
every dax; I ſhould have avoided the errors, and 
have been ſpared many faults, from which I have 
only been reclaimed at laſt by fatal experience: I 
{ſhould moreover have been ſecured from more 
than one mortification in an already advanced 
age; and for which I ought to be obliged to 
many of thoſe who occaſioned them, on account 
of the motive that animated them with re- 


gard to me. Pay attention to what I am going 
to ſay, 


„ have told you that I was born without for- 
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tune. The office of a clergyman, which with us 
conſiſts but in the explanation of the ſcriptures, 
and the practice of its virtues, was that to which 
[ was deſtined from my infancy. When I had 
acquired fome little experience, and faw that it 
agreed with my diſpoſition and taſte for ſolitude, 
| embraced it with ardour. 

«© The firſt place that was given me, was the rec- 
torv of the hamlet of Hawthorn Vale; the living 
was very ſmall ; I however accepted it, in hopes 
of being hetter ſituated in time. It was not long 
before it reſted only with myſelf to be more 
advantagcouſly eftabliſhed; I refuſed; J was at- 
tached to my people; I found- myſelf happy 
among them, and I have always laid it down as 
a principle, that when we are well off, we ought 
ot to ſcek to be better, for fear of being worſe, 
which happens but too often. 

ce Beit as it may, I was ſtill young when I came 
to exerciſe my miniſtry in theſe parts; and though 
was not accuſtomed to great expenſes, I found 
that fixty pounds were not ſufficient for my main- 
tenance. I was for a long time lamenting my 
lot, before I thought of the means of alleviat- 
ing it. 


THE 
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THE BENEFICENT BLUNT MAN. 


It happened one day, as I was walking in the 
outſkirts of the village, thinking of my ſad ſitua- 
tion, I met a man who lived in a houſe that ſtood 
by itſelf at ſome diſtance from Hawthorn Vale; 
he had heard me ſpoken of; politeneſs was not 
his forte; he accoſted me without ceremony, and 
ſaid in a tone that ſurpriſed me, What is the 
* matter with you, with your black look? I do 
not like melancholy people.'—* When we are 
* forrowful,” ſaid I, © we cannot carry on our 
countenauces the appearance of ſatisfaction.“ 

Blunt Man. Very good indeed: forrow at your 
age 

Polemon. Is it then one of the ſeaſons of life 
in which we may be exempt from it? 

Blunt Man. No; but it muſt be quickly re- 
medied ; and with a little reflection and govern- 
ment of yourſelf, you will cafily attain it. Have 
you loſt one of your relations or friends? 

Folemen. No. 

Blunt Mun. Are you ill? 

Poleman. No. 

Blunt MHan. In a word, has any thing dreadful 
happencd to any of your family? 

C5 Polemon. 
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Polemon. No. 

Blunt Man. Then I think it is ay ridiculous 
to be melancholy. 

Polemon. Why ridiculous ? 

Blunt Man. Ah! yes, my friend, ridiculous ; 
the word appears hard to you; I am ſorry for it. 
Truth offends no one but a knave or a fool, and 
I do not think you either the one or the other. 

Polemon. But when I have not wherewithal 
to live, and I ſee myfelf on the eve of wanting 
every thing? 

Blunt Man. Inſtead of deſpairing, you ſhould 
ſeek the means of emplovingyourſelf to advantage. 
F know that your place 1s of little account ; and 
that if you have not any patrimony, it muſt with 
difficulty produce you ſufficient for your ſubſiſt- 
ence : but after all, your ſituation of paſtor, and 
the duties which you are obliged to diſcharge to- 
wards thoſe who are confided to you, do not o- 
_ eupy you all day. 

Pole mon. That is true. 

Blunt Man. What do you in the time that re- 
mains ? 


Polemon. I amuſe nayſelf with reading. 
Blunt Man. Well, vou are an inconſiderate 
young man. | 
Polemon. What would you have me do then? 
Blunt Man. Indeed, my dear friend, for a ſen- 
ible 
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fible man, that is a very fimple queſtion. Do 
you not enjoy robuſt health ? 
Polemon. Yes. 


Blunt Man. Have you not ſtrong arms? 
Polemon. Yes, thank God. 
Blunt Man. Born in the country, and now ae- 


tuallv reſident there, do you not know a little of 
cardening ? 


FPolemon. Certainly I do. 
Blunt Man. Why then do you not give your- 
ſelf up in your ſpare time to the cultivation of 


fume ground, whoſe produce would make your 
t>iſtence caſy ? 


P:lemen. | have not a fingle little bit of land. 

Blunt Man. Are you induſtrious in endeavour- 

ung to procure one? Have you been refuſed it?, 
 Peleman, No. 

Blunt Man. Then vou are an idle young man. 

Polemen. | allow it, I am wrong. 

B!unt Men. You allow it? Stop there; I like 
people who own their folly, they are half cured, 
Since that is the caſe, I give you leave to make 
ute of the uncultivated ground adjoiniag to your 
houſe; 1t has remained quiet a long time; you will 

draw great advantage from it. 
Piolemon. O Heaven ! what do you ſay? / 

| Blunt Man. I ſay, when we are in poverty, we 
mult get ourfelves out of it by labour, 
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Polemon. Believe me, my gratitude equals your 
kindneſs, 

Blunt Man. No thanks; I do for you what 
has been done for me. I ſhall ſend you ſeeds, 
and fruit-trees; but look well to one thing ; that 
is, if my land ſhould not proſper in your hands, 
I ſhall withdraw it immediately. 

Palemon. Generous man! permit me to ex- 
preſs— 

Blunt Man. Ah, expreſs indeed! No, I ſhall 
permit you to expreſs nothing : you are making 
game of me, I think; I have already told you, 
that I have as great a diſlike to complimenters 
as I have to lazy people. Farewell! I thall come 
and ſee you, but for this time leave me, for I alfo 
like to walk, and to be alone; not like you, to be 
fooliſhly fad, but to thank Hun who is above, for 
having bleſſed the ſweat of my brow ; and to ad- 
mire him in the beauties of nature. | 

In finiſhing theſe words, faid Polemon, 
« this fingular man turned his back to me, and 
left me in a ſurpriſe, that I ſhould ſcarcely be able 
20 deſcribe to you. I clearly ſaw that he had re- 
ceived no education; and that the ſociety of po- 
lite people, of which he had undoubtedly been 
deprived in his childhood, had not been able 0 
polith the roughneſs of ls mamiers. 

Nevertheleſs, ſaid I to myſelf, “ with leſs 
5 5 harſhnels 
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tarſhneſs he might have done as much kindneſs ; 
and the ſweetneſs of his manner in ſpeaking to me, 
would have added a new charm to his goodneſs : 
but he has an excellent heart; he muſt have taken 
pleaſure in obliging me; I have deſerved the 
reproaches he made me; let me forget the 
mortiſication that I have received; and think of 
nothing but how to profit by the generofity which 
he employs for my ſake. 
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I made haſte to meaſure back my ſteps ; and 
arrived at Hawthorn Vale. My firſt care was to 
viſit the ground of which I was going to take poſ- 
ſeſhon; it was very extenſive, and joined my 
houſe. At one end ran a brook, and this brook 
ſaved me the expentc that finking a weli would 
neceſſarily have colt me, if I had not had water 
ncar me. All this appeared to me very adyan- 
tageous ; but on the other hand, this ground was 
encumbered with licuecs, and covered with bram- 
bles and thorns, The soil, though good, did not 
leem to me ſufficiently rich, to the end that the 
plants, which I put in, might thrive well. In 
thort, the work that J had to do to improve it, 

ſeemed 
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ſeemed to me immenſe : and to tell you the 
truth, the labour that it required appeared fo 
painful, that at the firſt view I was tempted to 
give up the enterpriſe. 

After a moment's reflection, I bluſhed at my 
want of courage; I ſaid to myſelf, that I ought 
to have more firmneſs; that it was ſufficient to 
fet about any thing in good earneſt, to attain it; 
and my reſolution taken, I made beforehand a 
pleaſure in vanquiſhing difficulties. 

e had no reaſon to repent it; atthe end of 4 
few days all the ſtones were carried away; ſome 
time afterwards the brambles and thorns diſap- 
peared ; and with the aſſiſtance of ſome of my 
pariſhioners who liked to give me a lift, my 
ground was entirely turned up, and my little do- 
main encloſed by a paliſade of fakes and pale-, 
ſtrong enough to defend its acceſs. 

I wanted not for dung to manure the oil; the 


brook which formed one of the barriers of my 


garden, ſupplied me with abundance of water, to 
water what I nad becn cager to fow ; and the 
fruit-trees which my benefactor had ſent me, 
ſucceeded ſo well with the aſſiduous care I gave 
them, that at the end of ten months I had 
ſome fruit, and a great quantity of vegetables. 


** To increaſe the produce of my property, ! 
placed 
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placed bees at ſome diſtance from the brook, 
under a thicket of plum and nut trees. All 
thrived in time, and at the end of a few years, 
the amount of the ſale of my vegetables, fruit, and 
honey, which I ſent to town, joined to the revenue 
of my place, yielded a fort of abundance to my 
houſehold : I ſaw from that time, that labour was 
not loſt ; and that, far from being lamed and de- 
prived of the ute of his limbs by it, an induſtrious 
man always finds means to keep hiniſelf from 
want. | 
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« However,” added Polemon, © though in- 
dultcy is of great value in itſelt, induſtry without 
economy 1s of little ſervice. 

« One day, when Be.cvolus (tor that is the 
name of my benefactor) had come to ſee me, 
and when, on looking over the ground with 
which he had entruſted me, he was delighted 
with the ſucceſs that I had obtained in i., and the 
beauty of its productions; he aſked me it I 
was not now above want; and added, he was 
aſtoniſhed that I had not alſo got two or three 
cows, that the feed of them would coſt little 
in the country, and that the woman who car- 

ried 
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ried my vegetabl-s, fruit, and honey to market, 
would readuy undertake the care of them, on 
adding ſomething to the ſmall recompence 
which I had already made her. 

“ I told him that 1 had not yet laid by any 
thing; that I had often thought of what he 
now propoſed to me, but that I had not hi- 
therto been able to do it. What!” replied 
he, that appears very ſtrange to me; is it 
5 becauſe you by chance keep no account of the 
© uſe that you make of your money ?'—* I heg 
© your pardon,” faid I; © I write down my ex- 
«© penſes every day.'—* Very well,” added he. 
very well; let me then fee a little of theſe ex- 
E pcnſcs.” 

 & We returned to the houſe ; and I preſented 
Lim with the bock that contained them. The 
firſt page he read, ran thus: 


£o:. #6 
For lamp-oil - - "ſk 
—- an embroidered waiſtcoat = 2 2 © 
-— meat = — — — 0 2 10 
-— filk ſtockinge - -: 0.30 0 
— an iron {pade - - 8 4-06 
— coftce — - RY 3 Se 
— lavender water — - 0.10 © 
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He would read no more: as he was very 
paſſionate, he threw the book into the middle 
of the room, ſtriding up and down hke a mad- 
man, and exclaiming Lavender water! laven- 
der water for the gentleman! as if he could 
© not waih himſelf with freſh water! Silk ſtock- 
* ings, as if cotton ones were not good enough | 
© An embroidered waiſtcoat ! Lavender water!“ 
And he ſtamped his feet. 

« © Abſolutely aſtonithing!' added he: my 
dear paſtor, I can eaſily believe that with 
© theſe fort of fooleries you have not been able 
© to buy cows! Here are at leaſt three guineas 
and a half thrown away, only on one column. 
© Lavender water! coffee! You ſhall fee if I 
6 give my garden to a gentleman for him to 
purchaſe lavender water.“ In finiſhing theſe 
words, he opened the door ſuddenly, and went 
away without taking any further notice of me. 

* I ſtood confounded: the reproaches he 
had made me were ſo juſt and ſo well founded, 
that I had no other means of regaining Bene- 
volus's friendſhip, of which I was very deſirous, 
but by quickly ſetting about repairing my faults, 

& 1 retrenched therefore from my expenſes, 
all the ſuperfluities which had drawn on me 
ſuch a harſh reprimand; and which really 
were obſtacles to the advancement of my for- 


tuns. 
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tune, I confined myſelf ſtrictly to neceſſaries, 
and at the end of fix months I was even able 
to procure myſelf two cows. The advantages 
ariſing from them, joined with thoſe of my gar- 
dening, and the revenue of my living, facili- 
tated a purchaſe that I wiſhed to make of an 
acre of meadow ground. My hitle domain in- 
crealed by degrees, and I found myſcif at length 
not only to be in no want of the affiſtance of 
another, but moreover to have it in my power 
to beſtow it; when one fine morning I received 
the following letter from Benevolus. 


THE LETTER. 


« © My DEAR POLEMON, 


I fee with pleaſure that your affairs are 
© in a good way; endeavour to make them ſtill 
© better, if poflible. Joined to this, you will 
© find the gift of the land with which I en- 
© truſted you. Always love me notwithſtand- 
© ing my bluntneſs; and remember that if 1 
had not given you good advice, while you 
were yet young, you would have run much 
in debt, with having neglected to work, and 
having ſhaved your beard with lavender water; 
© but now that your living, and the produce of 
« your little property, enſure you a comfortable 

income, 


c 
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income, I expect you to dine at my houſe to- 
morrow ; where I ſhall fee you arrive, with- 
out putting myſelf in ill-humour, decked 
with an embroidered waiſteoat and ſilk ſtock- 
* 1Ngs, | 

© Your moſt faithful friend, 


© BexEvoOLUs'.” 


— — —— r 


THE WILL WITH A WISP. 


Henry liſtencd to Polemon with attention; 
but as he had come a great way, and was not 
uſed to fitting up late, his heavy eyelids were 
ready to cloſe. 

Polemon took him by the hand, and led him 
to an upper room, where a bed, which had been 
prepared for him, was ready to receive him. 

As it was the middle of ſummer, and had 
been exceſſively hot during the day, the win- 
dows had been left open to cool the apartment. 
Henry went forward to look out of the window; 
but he had ſcarcely got to it, before he ſuddenly 
drew back with ſigns of fear. | 

© What is the matter now?“ ſaid Polemon, 
who perceived his emotion, and the geſture 
ae had made, — © Why, I heard a fort of 
ps 
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groan that ſeemed to come from among thoſe 
old trees which are near us, and I faw fire 
come out of the ground; I ſaw it, 1 am very 
ſure.” —* And that troubles you? Indeed you 
profit little by my leffons. Do you think that 
this is alſo a ghoſt ?''—* No, certainly not; J 
am no longer afraid of ghoſts ; you have clearly 
proved to me that they do not exiſt; and that 
when we think we fee them, it is fear, which, 
by heightening our imagination, changes our 
ideas, and troubles our ſenſes : but here I have 
clearly heard, and diſtinctly ſeen. I have heard 
a long groan, and I have ſeen a very bright 
flame. —“ Very well, and what do you think 
this groan and that flame can be?“ —““ I do 
not well know how to account for it; but I 
have heard my nurſe Harriet ſay that it was the 
ſoul. of a dead perſon who returned to the 
earth.” 

J repeat to you again,” added Polemon, 
cc that your nurſe [Jarriet fills your head with 
a heap of nonſenſe; and if your parents were 
to know that ihe told you ſuch falſe and dan- 


gerous tales, they would be very much diſpleaſed 
with ler. 


My fon, the dead never return. We cer- 
tainly do right in thinking of thoſe who are no 
more, to call to mind their goodneſs and their 

virtues, 
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virtues, and profit by the recollection; but we 
have undoubtedly no cauſe to fear them. 

To addreis our prayers hkewiſe to Heaven 
in behalf of the dead, would be of no uſe; for 
God, at the moment when we appear be- 
fore him, judges us according to our actions. 
Therefore never believe that the dead return. 
When we have quitted this life, it is for ever. 

The groans you have heard, and which 
really came from under the eypreſs trees 
cloſe hy, are thoſe of a young man who has 
loft his father within theſe few days; and who 
every evening, when he leaves work, comes to 
water with his tears the aſhes of a cheriſlied 
mortal.“ | 

At the fame time Polemion went to the win- 
dow, and called out Arthonv, and told him to 
go to reſt, Anthony immectatel:- left the place 
where lie was, and vitidrev.. Henry faw him 
very diſtinctly hy the light of the meon, and 
regained his courage. 

« As to the flume vou perceived, it is 
neither a {ou}, ghost, nor in fhort an apparition, 
as I have already told vou.“ —“ And what then 
could it be? atked tieav. © It is a ſulphu- 
rous exhalation iſſuing from the womb of the 
earth, drawn up by the ravs' of the fun, which 
takes Hire as form as it reaches à certain region 

| of 
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of the atmoſphere, and falls at laſt in traved- 
ling through the air, when this phoſphoric 
volume, Which compoſed it, is entirely con- 
ſumed. 

The explanation I give vou is almoſt 
above your comprehenſion: this is a ſubject en- 
tircly philoſophical, that your age and your 
little knowledge will not permit you yet to know 
how to value; but which you will one day 
underſtand : what is neceſſary however for you 
now to know, 1s, that this fire 1s not what you 
have been told; that its appearance 1s not alarm- 
ing, and that its conſequences are not dangerous, 

Have you never happened,“ ſaid the paſtor, 
„to ſee any one ſtrike a light with a ſteel and 
flint ?''—*< I have often ſecn it. —“ Have you 
obſerved that ſparks come out of the ſtone?” — 
* Certainly.” '—* Then there is fire in the ſtone.” 
— Affuredly; without there was, none could 
come out. — “ What makes them fly out? — 
The rubbing of the iron againk the flint.“ — 
4 Very well, my voung friend, continued Po- 
lemon; * figure to yourſelf that the carth, par- 
ticularly when it undergoes a great deal of heat, 
conceals alſo fire in its veins; that it is in thus 
reſpect like the flint, of which we have jutt 
poken; and that the tun-Lrams have the lame 
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eflect upon it, as the iron produces on the ſtone, 
when it draws forth ſparks by its friction, 


Do you underſtand me?” -“ Perfectly, 


ſaid Henry. © I wiſh to-morrow was already 
come, that I might tell my nurſe all her tales are 
only a heap of nonſenſe ; and undeccive my fifter, 
who dares not go into the garden of an evening 
by herſelf, for fear of meeting ghoſts aud appa- 


ritions,”? 


THE PRAYER. 


Henry was going to undreſs himſelf, to get to 
bed, when Polemon aſked him, If his parents 
had not accuſtomed him to addrefs the Supreme 
Being every night; to thank him tor his blefſ- 
ings, and implore the conunuance of them ?”? 

At the beginning and concluſion of each 
dav,” replied Henry, * I addreſs my deſires to 
Heaven; it is a cuſtom T have been taught 
from the moment I had the leatt underftand- 
ig. —“ Take care then not to Joſe it,“ added 
Polemon ; © the love of the Deity is the firmeſt 
{ſupport of man: the tool forgets God in pro- 


fper.tv ; the wife man has hin always preſent to 


his 
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his thoughts : I wil! kneel down with vou; re. 
hearſe your uſual prayer.” 

Henry, on his knees, near the paſtor, thus ex- 
preſſed himſelf: 

O Almighty Father! holy and univerſal 
God! accept my praiſes and thankſgivings for 
thy mercies paſt, and continue thy divine pro— 
tection unto me all my life to come : for my- 
ſelf and all mankmd I atk thy ſweetelt bleftings ; 
but eſpecially for thoſe dear friends whom I am 
more particularly bound to love, Great God, 
whole ſerutinizing eye penctrates even into the 
molt ſecret folds of our hearts, put far from my 
thoughts the intention of doing evil ; that the 
ſeed of virtue which thou haſt placed in my 
ſoul, may unfold itſelf as I grow in years, and 
ſtrengthen in my heart the love of iny fellow - 
creatures, ' Let juſtice prefide in my actions? 
and grant, O righteous God! that after having 
been uſeful to mankind here below, I may go in 
peace to join thee in the boſom of eternity. Hear 
me, O my heavcnly Father! for the fake of thy 
beloved Son, my only Mediator and Redeemer, 
Jeſus Chriſt, Amen.” 


MORNING, 
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Fleury ſlopt ſoundly, but the with of again ſee- 
ing his ſather, and embracing his mother, made 
him halten his ume of r.fing. Scarcely had day 
begun to dawn before he jumped out of bed; 
and as foog as lie had offered up his morning ſer- 
vice to the Divine Giver of all good, he went to 
leck Polemon. 


Polemon had alrcady fent to know if his two 


pariſhioners whom he had difpatched to Al- 


manzor's, had returned. Neither of them 
had come back; he had no doubt, therefore, 
but that Nr. Grenville having his fears removed, 
and no longer dreading any thing on his ſon's ac— 
count, had kept them with him, and would not 
jet them return, becauſe the night was far ad- 
ranced; he therefore propoſed to Henry to go 
and mect them; but when they had arrived at 
the foot of a little hill which is at ſome diftance 
from the wood, Polemon told Henry they 
nuſt nop there, for that if they were to pene- 
tate into the foreft, it was very likely they 
„ght not meet the two meſſengers, becauſe of 
the different roads which led to Hawthorn Vale 
But, added the paſtor, “it will certainly not he 
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long before they come, and in the mean ume let us 
have a little talk together. O, very willingly,” 
faid Henry ; “ I ſhould like to converſe with you 
always.“ | 

& have been ediſied.“ fad Polemon, “ with 
the prayer vou ſaid veſterday evening, but 
above all, with the recollection with which you 
pronounced it; for it would be better not to ad- 
dreſs our pravcrs to Heaven, than to do it with 
inattention. | 

„ But tell me, my voung friend; do vou never 
think of God but when vou pray? do vou never 
offer him vour homage but when you ſpeak to 
hin? Believe me, there arc a thouſand difler— 
ent ways of adoring him, and a thouſand 
times in a day occaſions preſent themſelves be- 
fore us. | | 

„Look, for example, what an enchanting pic- 
are is oftered to our «ves ! See how, at the rifing 
of the fun, the flanimng heavens throw a bright 


tint on the furimiits of the mountains, which loſe 


themſclves in tent. See what a fine day ap- 


pears ; how that imncnfity of land is vavercd 
with rich barvelts, Thoſe ſprings, u hofe water 
ruſhes down tw fide of that rock, and divides 
into rivulcts, art going to water the flowers nu that 
meadow ; thute trees bending under the weight 
of their fruit; thuſe drops of dew which are 


ready 
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ready to drop off the leaves, ſparkle with all the 
luſtre of the diamond; theſe flocks which begin 
to cover this hill; and the ſongs of the birds that 
hover over our heads: does not all this collec- 
tion of Wonders which ſurround you, point out 
to you the Almiglity ? 

Well, this admirable contemplation, to 
which a ſenſible heart loves to furrender, is in 
itſelf homage to our heavenly Father. 

& [Tow many times, farpriſing myſelf in this 
eclacy, have I not felt my eyes fill with ſweet 
tears! This dumb converſation of my foul with 
its Creator, ſcemed to raiſe me above myſelf, ard 


to make me better.“ 


O no,“ replicd Henry ; “ never wilt I forget 
God | Ny papa talks to us about him unceaſing— 
iy; and the leflons which he makes us learn, 
abwavs tell us about him. If you chooſe, I will 
copeat one that | muſt Tay to-morrow.” —< Will. 
ugly. —“ It is a part which I have often ad- 
red, of the twelfth chapter of St. Luke, that 
7410 manuua has verified. .“ Well, let me hear 
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O God! look down; 1 bend the knee 
Before bright Mercy's throne ; 
Sufler a child to come to thee, 


And make me all thine own. 


Thy word is law; haſt thou not ſaid 
Not e'cn a hair can grow 

Unnumber'd on my feeble head ? 
For thou nniſt all things know. 


The ſparrows by thy bounteous hand 
Are cloth'd and fed cach year ; 

And thou haſt ſaid, with accent bland, 
I more to thee appear. 


The ravens neither ſow nor reap, 
No ſtorehoule have for grain; 

Yet God protects them, and can keep 
E'en birds from hunger's pain. 


Behold the lilies in the ground, 

The curious bloſſom'd trees ; 
Yet Solomon brocaded round, 
Was not array'd like theſe, 


If 


If 
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It then God clothes with ſo much care 
"The growth of mother earth, 

Will he neglect his image fair, 
For whom all things had birth ? 


Thou ſaid'ſt, Fear not, my little flock, 
Your Father guards for you ; 

A kingdom founded on the rock 
Of Chriſt the juſt and true. 


O moſt beneficent and good! 
How ſhall a mite repay 

A grain of duſt, for worms the food, 
Thy bleſſings to this day ? 


Accept my foul, my ſpotleſs foul ; 
Thy blood has waſh'd her clean, 

Has heal'd her wounds, has made her whole, 
Calm, peaceful, and ſerene. 


O may I never from thee roam !— 
Reclining on thy breaſt, 

At laſt I 've found a heavenly home, 
Where weary pilgrims reſt, 


DJ SERIOUS 


SERIOUS REFLECTIONS. 


Poleman. You are perfect in what vou have 
been ordered to Jearn ; but to get things off by 
memory 18 not all, you ought allo to reflect on 
what you learn. What do vou conclude from 


thoſe lines which vou have juſt recited to me ? 


Henry. I hope, my dear paſtor, I ſhall be able 
to anſwer your queſtion to your ſatisfaction. I am 
ture I ought, for my good mamma always takes 


great pains to explain to both my ſiſter and me, 
what we read; but efpecially any thing in the 
Teframent, as ſhe calls that book The fure yore 
to Heaven, 

Polemon. Thank God, my dear boy, for hav- 
ing given you ſuch a mother; her value is ineſti- 
mable: may ſhe long, very long, be ſpared unto 
you! and do you remember through life, how much 
you owe her pious and maternal tenderneſs. © Ho- 
nour thy father and thy mother,“ is a com- 
mandment from God himſelf; and when we re- 
flect how greatly we are indebted to them, it is 
really aſtoniſhing that any children can be un- 
grateful to their parents. 

Never forget, my fon, that ingratitude to 
the author of your being, is breaking one of 


God's 
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td s commandments; and is a crime that {hall 
ſurely not go unpunithed; while the fultilling of 
it will bring with it a blefled reward. For God 
has added to it a promiſe, as a further encourage - 
ment to vour duty—aud his word can never fai 
that thy days may be long in the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee !'* 

It was your mother's milk that nourtthed 
vou; at her brealt you were foltered and cheriſh- 
ed; her arm pillowed your head ; and when you 
were learning to walk, it was ſhe, who, atliſted 
by your father, the beloved partner of all her joys 
and forrows, taught and ſupported your fecble 
lieps. Th:nk on the many anxious days and 
{leepleſs nights you have coit them, when acx- 
neſs has ſeized the little helpleſs babe, and death 
has threatened to make you his prey: but I know 
you love your parents, and will be obedient to 
them. Now go on, my dear boy; I have inter- 
rupted you, but it was for your good. 

Henry. Thank you, my kind friend; it was a 
pleaſing interruption, and I hope time will prove 
It a profitable one. Your good advice ſhall not 
be loft; Iwill treaſure it up in my heart. But 
now to the explanation I am to give you, 
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TIIE MORAL TO THE DIVIXE SONG. 


By the firſt verſe I learn to pray; in the ſe— 


cond I fee the aimighty power of God; for if he 
can pay attention to ſuch jimall things as the very 


_ hairs on my head, what can eſcape him? How 


careful ought I not to be of doing any naughty 
actions, as he certainly takes account of all them 
likewiſe. The third and fourth teach me, that 
while God taxes lo much care to feed, clothe, and 
provide with neſts a poor ſparrow or a raven, I 
ouglit never to be unealy about * wha: I ſhall eat, 


or what I ſhall drink, or wherewithal I ſhall be 


clothed ;** tor ke will no doubt turmſh me with all 
that, and a place of ſhelter allo. 

In the fifth verſe | have an excellent Teflon 
againſt all pride and vanity. If Solomon in all 
Eis glory (who, I have read in the feriptnres, was 
the richeſt man that ever was, or ever will be) 
was not to be compared even with a flower, a lil), 
how litile have I to be vain of ! 

The fixth and ſeventh verſes ſhow mie, that as 
all things were created for man, it is a proof that 
God will never forget thote for whom he has 
ercated tier: and moreover, ] an here inform- 


eil, that not ou) the good things of this Lite are 


ours, 
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ours, but that our heavenly Father has prepared 
an everlaſting kingdom for his little flock, as he 
ſtyles us, that is, all good children and good 
people. | 
| Int the two following verſes I fee what a poor 
creature I am, only food for worms ; and how 
great was the goodneſs of the Son of God, in 
dving to fave even, children! What have IT to offer 
him in return ? What does he defire for all he 
has already done, and 18 ſtill doing for me? He 
ouly requires that I would love him with all my 
Heart and foul, and give mvictt wholly up to him, 
whick in the laft verte I fincers pray that I may 
be able to do, which 1 afturedly fhall, with his 
blefling ; and then I know when I dic, I thall 
gain that heavenly home which he has pro- 
miſed. ; 
Pelemin. Very well indeed, my dear Henry, 
very well explainud ! Your nwikcr, 1 am ſure, 
mult be an excellent wotnan, and her pupil 
docs her great (red. When we hear children 


converſe ſo ferioufly and fenfil';, we almoſt 


forget that they are children: and look upon 
them as our companions. It is a rcal plea- 
ſure to mnitruct thoſe who defire inſtruction; 
and as 1 now find vou are one, I know you 
will pay attention to what I am about & fav. 
„ I am 
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T am going to ſpeak of the human race, 


and how far our capacity for knowledge ex- 
tends, 


—— —ũ—é — 


THE PASTOR's DISCOURSE. 


« The Almighty has made man out of tlic 
duſt of the earth; he has given light to the 
world, and life to nature. We exift ; we feel, 


| fee, hear, ſmell, taſte, and think; there the 


faculties of our being are bounded ; for, as much 
as thought appears to be without lineits, all 
that ſurrounds us is ſo much above our under- 
ſtanding, that our imagination itſelf cannot lift 
up one corner of th- vet; that the Creator has 
thrown over his work, after having organized. 
the matter. 

« Yes, the mcre we with to get at the cauſe 
of things, the more we with to fearch into them, 
and the more our weakneſs and our nothing- 
neſs manifelts itielt: even the objects which 
are the moſt ſuitable to our underſtanding, 


which appear the molt finple, are to us, when 


we would reflect on them, inſoluble problems. 
« We walk cn the graſs in the fields; we 
breathe the pertume of the flowers; we gather 
| f the 
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the various coloured fruits; and not one of us, 
notwithitanding, can comprehend by what hid- 
den means the graſs that v.e tread under feet 
grows, and is green; not one of us can tell by 
what prodigious art that roſe, and this blue- 
bottle, are impregnated with odoriferous par- 
ticles, whoſe cexhalations affect our ſmell ſo 
agrecably; not one of us is able to explain 
by what unmente power the fap, in circulating 
in the branches of a tree, brings forth fruit, 
that quenches our tlurit and ſatisties our hunger. 

„ in thort, our knowledge is fo confined, 
that even our very exiſtence is a thing incom- 
prehenſible to us. | 

The man. who ſees, feels, palpitates, has 
not vet been able from the beginning of ages to 
diſcover or divine where the power of action 
reſides, that makes the lip more, that digeſts 
the food, nor how, and by what means, this 
ſame food transforms itſelf into rivulets of blood, 
which make the heart palpitate, and give ideas 
to the brain 

„It, then, my dear Henry, divine wiſdom 
has willed that the exiſtence of objects terreſ- 
trial, and ſubject to our ſenſes, is to us an 
impenetrable ſecret, how much leſs right bas 
man to defire to penetrate into things purely 
celeſtial ! 


* We are then ignorant of che rewards and 
D 6 puniſhment: 
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puniſhiments which are reſerved for us by eternal 
Juſtice : but, my young friend, what it concerns us 
to be acquainted with, and what we all knows, is, 
that eternal Juſtice exiſts; that all, how many 
loever we may he, muſt one day give him an 
account of our actions: and, moreover, as God 
is the ſource of all coodnefs, it is certain that 
he will diſtinguiſh the righteous from the wicked; 
the hard-heartcd man from the charitable and 
compaſſionate man; the god fon from the 


unnatural fon ; and the philanthropiſt from the 
aſlfaſhn. 


% Remoemner, thercfore, my child,“ contt- 
nucd Polemon, „* Mat | have juſt told vou, 
that no one has come from the other world ro 
mform us what has happened there: what is 
very certain, and what the firit notions of rea- 
ſon teach us, when 1t is not blinded by fables, 
is, that the good will be rewarded, and the 
wicked puniſhed; but what fort of rewards and 
puniſhments thev will be, is what God has hid 


from us with ws much care as he has em- 


ployed 
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ployed in ſealing up from us the inſtant of our 
death. 

Speaking of the good in the Book of Life 
he exprefslv favs, „Eye hath not ſcen, nor ear 
© heard, neither have entered into the heart 
© of man, the tlungs which God hath prepared 
© for them that love him'.“' 

As Polemon finiſfied theſe words, Henry per- 
ceived a carriage come out of the wood: it was 
Almanzor's, as well. as his coackman, who 
drove Nr. Grem ic to Hawthorn Vale. 

To deſuend the hill with the ſwiftneſs of an 
arrow, and to fly to meet his father, was, for 
[{cnrv, the buſinefs of a moment. Fe ruſhed 
io Mr. Grenvilie's arms, who had not refolu- 
tion to ſcold hin, fo much wes he himſelf 
moved, and fo muny carelles did his fon make 
Fans ; 


Mr. Grenville, who was in haſte to return 


home, where his pertonal affairs called him, had 


only tune to thank Polemon; and after having 
promiſed that he would eme and fee him, and 
expreſſed his ardent deſire to make acquaintance 
with him, he placed his fun in the carriage, 
and ordered the coachman to return. 


Polemon embraced Henry before they parted; 
and Henry returned his embraces with fo much 
warmih, bade him adieu fo tenderly, thanked 

him 
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him for all his kindneſs and the care he had 
teſtified for him, that the paſtor could not help 
preſſing him to his heart, and ſaying, © Henry, 
ſometimes think on me.“ —““ As long as I 
hve,” rephed Henry. 


C<_—_— | = 
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THE FIGIIT. 


Almanzor's horſes were as ſpirited as they 
were handſome. The coachmac. very clever in 
his ſituation, made them go with rapidity : the 
ſtones ſtrike fire, the duſt flies in all directious: 
they get into a narrow road where a carriage 
with two horſes can hardly paſs in ſafety with- 
out the riſk of being overturned, and of . 
to the bottom of a ſteep hill. 

Over againſt Almanzor's coachman came « 
carter alſo, and nearer than he in entering the 
difficult way: but jealous of going over it be- 
fore him, and thinking that it was his right to 
go firſt becauſe he drives a gilded coach, and 
the other only drives a cart, the coachrian 


doubles his pace, and crics out to the carman, 


who is coming towards him, not to advance till 
he ſhould have paſſed, 


The carter pays no attention to what the 
5 coachman 
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coachman ſays; he alſo whips up his horſes, and 
finds hiniſelf in the middle of the road, at the 
fame time with the carriage where Mr, Grenville 
was, The horſes are face to face: the road is 
ſo narrow, that it is impoſſible that a carriage 
thould turn out of the way to let another paſs it. 

The coachman, piqued at the carter's reſiſt- 
ance, ordered him to draw back : the thing was 
difficult; the carter obſerved, that he was the 
firſt who entered into this road, and that it was 
he, on the contrary, who muſt put back, Nei- 
ther of them will ftir; from thence they come 
to abuſe, from abuſe to nienaces, and from 
menaces to itrokes of the whips. 

The coachman ſprings down from his box, 
and ruſhes on the carter; thev cicuch their fiſts, 
knock one another down reciprocaily with blows 
with their fiſts, and roll under the hories, not- 
withſtanding the fereams of Henry, and the 
repreſentations of Mr, Grenville, who could not 
bring about the parting of them, till it was 
almoſt impoſſible tor then to fight any longer. 

„ infift,” ſaid Mr. Grenville, to the coach- 
man, „ on your backing your horſes: it is 
you who are in the wrong; that man was the 
firſt in the road. If you do not obey me in- 
ſtantly, on arriving at Almanzor's I will get 
you diſmiſſed from his houſe,” 

The 
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The coachman obeyed without laying a word; 
but time was neceffary for the doing of this 
operation; the with to go very faſt, and the 
little complacence he had thown, were the cauſe, 
inſtead of arriving ſooner, of being. an hour 
later than he ought to have heen. 

See, ſaid Mr. Grenville to Henry, “ what 
is got by hurrying too much, and not being 
civil. He has been ilI-treated ; he has delaved 
his journey; and made himfelf liable to loſe his 
place, for not being willing to do right of his 
own accord, which he is now obliged to do 
from neceſſitv.“ 


* * — 3 e 
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THE GOOD YOUNG MAN. 


As the going the road back again, which che 
coachman was obliged to do, to let the cart 


pals, belonging to the carman with whom he 


had the difpute, could not be effected iu a ino— 
ment, Mr. Grenville and his ſon alighted front 

the carriage, to get on before. 
They perceived, at fome diſtance, an old 
man fitting on a ſtone at tie road ſide where 
they were going to pals : a young man was help-— 
ing mm to take off his ſhuullers a confiderable 
ad 
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nad of dead wood that this old man undoubtedly 
had juſt collected in the foreſt ; and the young man, 
after having placed it on his own back, ſet for- 
wards towards the next village, 

„ Honeit friend,” ſaid Mr. Grenville to the 
old man, when he was near enough to ſpeak to 
him, there is no doubt but that he who 
came to caſe you of the weight of your burden 
is your child: you ought to bleſs God for hay- 
ing given you ſo reſpectful a ſon.” 

lle does not belong to me,” replied the 
aged man; * neither is he of the ſame village as 
{ am, and 1 am even ignorant of his name: 
all I can tell you 1s, that he is hardly ſeven- 
teen years old, and that his phyſiognomy, 
which is as ſweet as it is agreeable, is the mir- 
ror that reflects the fineſt ſoul. 

«© Now and then I fee him walking here, in 
theſe environs, with a book in his hand, and 
reſting himſelf at the entrance of the wood. 
The other dav, when the heat was greater 
than uſual, and I was ſweating great drops 
under the houghs with - which I was loaded, 
I was going to quench my thirſt with water 
trom a ſpring, near which I happened to fit ; he 
oppoled my drinking it, telling me that the cold- 
neſs of that water would do me harm; and 
drawing from his pocket a little bottle full of 


wine, 
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wine, he infiſted on my drinking halt, and a7. 
terwards forced me to put the little bottle and 
what it ſtill contained. into my pocket, to re- 
treſh me again, he told me, When I ſhould be 
at home. | 

To- day, when my load was Gill heavier than 
that was the other time, he knew me efar off, 
ran to me, and has got me out of my trouble, 
in ſpite of my ; and is himſelf carrying it 
into my cottage.” 

* Good young man!“ exclaimed Mr. Gren- 
ville; „may Heaven watch over his days! — 
And you do not know his name? —“ I have 
already told you that I am ignorant of it; but, 
at the worſt, if you are ſo curious to know it, 
you may eafily ſatisfy yourſelf ; this brave boy 
is before us, and by quickening your Reps, you 
will overtake him in about ten minutes.“ 


ALEXIS, 


Mr. Grenville having taken Henry by tie 
hand, and walked on ſharply for ſome time, ea- 
ſily came up with the young man. He aecoſted 
him, and inquired if it were not impertinent to. 
aſk to know his name. 

lan 
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I am named Alexis.“ 

Ir. Grenville. Do you hve far from here? 

exit. Two miles off, in a village called 
Strawherry Hill. 

Mr. Grenville. Are you with your parents? 

Alexis. Jam with my mother: 1 loft my fa- 
ther at two years of age, 

Ar. Grenville. And what does your mother 
do? 2 

Alexis. Having ſold all that ſhe poſſeſſed, to 
procure me education, ſhe has retired into the 
country, where we hve by the labour of her 
hands. 

V.. Grenville, And in what way, my friend, 
are you? 

Alexis. T have juſt finiſhed my ſtudies, and 
would wiſh to find a ſituation ; but without ac- 

quaintance and protection it is very difficult to 
gain one. 

Mr. Grenville. You weep, Alexis. 

Alexis. And who would not weep in my 
place? My mother was not. accuſtomed to be 
in want of neceffaries! My mother was not 
aled to be forced to work! It is for my ſake 
that the is reduced to the late in which I ſee 
her; to a ſtate that makes her ſhed tears, which 
ſhe takes care to hide from me: her troubles are 
at the height, and mine will never end until 1 
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can make her amends for her ſufferings, and re- 
pay her the innumerable ſacrifices ſhe has made 
for me. 


Mr. Grenville. And vou live at Strawberry 
Hill? 


Alexis. At Strawberry Hill, juſt by here. 
Mr. Grenville. Farewell, Alexis! 


THE TEA-BOARD. 


Mr, Grenville, on his arrival at Almanzor's, 
made haſte to rejoin his wife, and to return to 
town, where his buſineſs called him. 

Maria, who was left by all her family, had 
not conſtantly been under the eye of her nurſe. 
Harriet. Maria was exceſſively fond of fweet 
things, and we often go great lengths to ſatisfy 

our appetite. | 
She knew where the kev of a cupboard was 


kept, that held preſerves, prunes, dried cherrics, 


and many other nice things of that fort, which 
her mother never made uſe of, but when the 
had company at her table. 

Maria took advantage of the moment when 
Harriet was gone out, to take the key and open 
the cupboard, As the thelves were much too 
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aigh for her to reach them without the aſſiſtance 
of. ſomething, the placed a chair on an arm 
chair, mounted firſt on the one, from thence 
on to the other, and then, clinging to the ſhelves, 
{hc was able to reach a bag of biſcuits: ſhe threw 
the bag on the ground, and afterwards got down 
to pick it up; but the hurry in which ſhe had 
made this expedition, and the fear that ſhe felt 
of being caught iu it, made her take ſo few 
precautions ,that ſhe overſet a tea-table, whereon 
ſtood a tca-hoard of china, of which all the 
cups, and, in ſhort, every thing was broken by 
the fall that the had n RTE 

Terrified at what the had done, and frightened 
left they ſhould happen to find it out, ſhe made 
haſte to ſhut up the cupboard, carry back the 
key to the ſame place where ſhe had taken it 
trom; and putting the bilcuits into her pocket, 
ſhe collected all the bits of china which were on 
the floor, and ran to bury them under a dung- 
hill that ſhe found in the inner yard. 

Then well ſatisfied that they could not convict 
her of the fault ſhe had juſt committed, the 


cheered up again, and began to cat the biſcuits 


that ſhe had ſtolen. 


But as Maria was not hungry, and as fear had 
overcome her, {hc had not eaten fix before ſhe was 
almoſt choked, and for want of being able to 


procure 
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procure herielf any thing to drink in the lndden 
place where ſhe was obliged to keep herſelf thut 
up, the got rid of the biſcuits in the ſame 
manner as the broken china; and did not dare 
Keep a fingle one, for fear that if the fliould be 
ſearched they might appear againſt her. 


— —  Q___ ————————— 


THE RETURN 


Her appetite ſatisfied, with ſo much pain and 
ſo little pleaſure, Maria repented of not having 
reſi ſted it; and felt the full extent of her fault. 

Her trouble increaſed much more, when the 
heard the carriage arrive that brought Mrs. 
Grenvilie back: the no longer had any com- 
mand over herſelf; he who the moment before 
committing her fault ſo ardently defired her ma— 
ther's return, would have now withed that ſhe 
might not have come tor a long time; and in- 
ſtead of that inward ſatisfaction and contest 
which we experience on again ſceing our parents, 
when we have behaved well, and acquitted our- 


{elves of our duties during their abſence, ſhe 


was extremely uncaſy, and dreaded their pre 
ſence, 
At firſt ſhe would have gone and thrown her- 
felt 


* 
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{It at Mrs. Grenville's feet, owned to her what 
had paſſed, and begged her to forgive her for it. 
Why did the not follow this firſt impulſe? It 
was that of her heart, that of a child whom 
diflimulation has not yet corrupted. An avowal 
to painful to make would have deſerved that her 
fault ſhould be forgot; the would have diſarmed 
her mother by her fincerity, and ſpared herſelf 
much forrow ; for Maria was poſſeſſed of feel- 
ing. 

Whatever might be the conſequence, Maria 
kept it to herſelf, and ſhe did wrong. 

Mrs. Grenville, who held it as a principle, 
that the beſt way not to be piltered by ſervants 
was not to put any thing under key, and that 
leaving every thing at their command 1s forcing 
them to render themſelves worthy of entire 
confidence, did not run to viſit ker ftore-room, 
therefore did not unmediately perecive w hat was 
wanting. 

She inquired of Harriet how Maria had be- 
haved to her, who, doubting nothing, made 
the bett rchart of her charge, and took care to 
let her mot, Ene, how neatly ſhe had folded 
up her clothes, and taken out the ſpots v hich 
zue found in them. 

Mes. Grenville congratulated her daughter, 
embraced her, and promiſed that if the sw Huld 

alwavs 
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always bchave the ſame, the ſhould not be de— 
prived another time of the plealare of going 
into the country, and of entertaiuments to which 
the might be invited in future. 

Maria, who felt guiltv, found not that de- 
light in her mother's embraces which they gene— 
rally gave her. She knew that fhe did not de— 
ſerve them; and they were to her more ol a 
weight than a pleature. 


o 
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THE REWARD. 


Mr. Grenville, whoſe mind was entirely taken 
up with Alexis, neglected his own affairs, to re- 


feet on this virtuous young man's concerns. 


His tirſt care was to haften to the houle of a 
receiver of the impoſts of the town where he 
lived. Ile wanted a conlidential- man who 
knew how to write; he was rich and benevolent. 
On the account that he gave hum of the conduct 
and actions of Alexis, this financier, a widower, 
without children, offered to empioy, and even 
adopt him in the end, if his future behaviour 
ſhould correſpond with his paſt deeds. 

Mr. Grenville, at the height of his wiſhes, 
returned home, and immediately wrote the fol- 
lowing note to Alexis: 

| | % Hake, 
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„ Latte, my dear Alexis! I have juft found 
an excellent employment for yon, which will 
put it into your power to {atisfy the ardent deſire 
that you have oi fuccouring a beloved mother. 
Do not forget that vour virtues have procured 
it, and that good actions never go unrewarded, 

«© I expect you to dinner to-day, 

© GRENVILLE.”” 


THE-UNTRUTH. 


Alcus and mis mother came to thank Mr. 


_ "IT. 4 : . d 7 
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due ion at the lame time 


as the mceilenger wi dad carried them tlie 


note. | 

Mr. Grenville, cutting ſhiort the thanks that 
this r-ipectable mother made him, told her 
that it wes he wao was delighted with having 
ade acquamtance with her fon, and that he 
was anxious to deſerve their regard: he alſo kept 
i: mother of Alexis to dinner, and would not 
e her return to Strawberry Hill till her ſon was 
tc) in the ſituation that was deſtined for him. 

Mrs. Grenville, though frugal in private, 
wa very handſome table when the had come 
phy, which ſeldom happened: ſhe therefore 
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ordered more diſhes. than uſual; and making 
ready to prepare ſome plates for the deſſert, 
which the always arranged herſelf, ſhe went to 
open the cupooard where Maria had committed 
her theft. 

It is ditheult to paint Irs. Grenville's ſurpriſe 
at not finding a ſingle biſcuit, and at perceiving 
that the china tea-things, which ſhe very ſeldoin 
uſed, had d:!appcarcd. | | 

She did not let her emotion be ſeen by tlie 
firrangers who were at her houſe, but ſhe haſ- 
tened to find Harriet, and to aſk if {he knew 
what was hecome of them. The aſtoniſhment 
of the nurſe was uncqualled; and the de- 
clared that ſhe knew nothing about what was 
aſked of her. . 

There was no room to. ſuſpect IIarriet; they 
| knew that the told the truth; and during twelve 
years that the had been in the houſe they had 
never had the leaft doubt of her ndelity. 

The cook was alſo queſtiched. As ſhe was 
occupied in putting back her copper fiew-pans 
which were Gu the fire, ſhe did not make nuch 
reflection on what Mrs. Grenville ſaid to her; 
and as the latter infilled, little was neceſſary to 
make old croſs Martha ſay ſomething unpicaſant. 

« Do vou think,” ſaid ſhe, as ſhe turned her 


ſpit, and ſcaſoned her ragouts, © if I had want- 
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cd to rob my maſter, that I ſhould have waited 


to begin this tine trade till I had attained the age 
vou nov; fee? I never ſet a foot in your apart- 
ment; if I had withed to ſteal any thing, there 
are things of more value than your china paſs 
through my hands every dar; and I ſhould not 
have been queſtioned about matters of this fort ; 
and furthermore, at any rate,“ added ſhe, * 
am not a fervaut of yeſterday, I am known ; 
and if you are not ſatisfied, you have only to 
ſpeak. I thai! not break the conditions.” 

In reality, Martha paſted for an honeſt and 
-cellent fervant, excepting her haſty and bad 
per; and Vrs, Grenville, who faw the had - 
e-necd to hare made application to her, took 
are not to perſiſt in it aug more. She then 
went to Nlaria, and aiked her if ſhe had not 
taken any thimg out of the ttore-room, or if ſhe | 
bad nut ſeen any perſon go to it? Maria an- 
Iwered;, “ No; and this no, once let out, ſhe 
tiinied with as much ftedfaltnels and audacity 
45 any one older than herſelt could have done. 

If there had guly been bifcuits ſtolen, Mis, 
Grenville might have perhaps queſtioned her 
daughter further; {he vaight have perhaps, by 
meing it, wreſicd the truth from the mouth of 
Naria, whole confuſion nuglit have detected the 
u chend: but what could ſhe do with the 


2 china! 
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china? Tt could he of no uſe to her; and 
that was what induced Mrs, Grenville to be- 
lieve her daughter, 

There then remained only one perſon on whom 
fuſpicion could fall; that was poor Cicely, aged 
fixteen ; young, and without experience, and only 
kept in the houſe to keep clean and take care of 
the yard, which had been confided to her care 
during two montizs that ſhe had lived at Mir, 
Grenville's. When Ge was aſked if ſhe had 
not taken any thing, ſhe ſtood ſpecchleſs, and 
was ſo terrified with the menaces that were 
made her, in caſe ſhe would not tell the truth, 
that ſhe knew not how to anſwer, and turned 145 
pale as if fhe Fad. been really guilty of the 
crime with which ſhe was accuſed, 

Her tcars wert her only defence; but as tears 
are not always the voncher of innocence, as be- 
fides the bad been in the houſe but two months, 
and as it ws impotlible to ſuſpect Harriet and 
Martha of perfidy of this nature, Mrs. Gren- 
ville turned away the unfortunate Cicely, who, 
choked with ſobs, could only pronounce tiele 
words, It is not I, I afſure you that it is not I.“ 

Maria, who was witneſs to Cicely's Jamenta- 
tions and diſmiſſal, was broken-hearted: if the 
had not been poſſeſſed cf ſenſibility, u the had 

ot 
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1 
not then felt the firſt ſting of conference for her 
crime, Nlaria muſt have been a deteſtable child. 

Uniortuanaie!y, the had aggravated her fault by 
one {til] greater; by the untruth ſhe had told her 
mother, and which he had afhrmed with all the 
boicgneſs poflibie: the avewal the had to make 
et that moment, to clear Cicely of the ditho- 
neſy of which the was ſuſpected, was much 
niere Initiating than it the had to own only 
her greedineis, a the had a mind to have done 
the {rt more, XILeia's faults were fo in- 
ercaltd, and there avpuared 19 her inch fhamean 
diſcloſing them, that the füll kept Silence, and 
Cicely left the houſe ſuſpected of being a thigf 
and a glutton, 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF TELLING AN 
UNTRUTH, 


— — — 


Xlaria, who at the firſt moment of commit- 
ting her fault, and of the untruth that ſhe had 
told to hide it, had not foreſeen that another 
could become the victim of it, was really dif- 
treſlied when ſhe ſaw that her mother had turned 
out of doors as guilty that innocent girl. 


F 2 Zu: 
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\ 

| 
But her grief increaſed much more, when thn | 

ped ; : . K 

Knew that Cicely had tried to oct a place clic- | 
where; that the perſon to whoſe houſe the Was 
going had been to inquire her character of Mrs, | 
(irenville, who had deterred her from taking 


Cicely, by telling her that the was inclined to | 
more thin one fault, and that, above all, her | 
honey was nol well eſtabliſtied. | 

W nat at laſt completely filled up the meaſure | 
of Nlarm's diftrets, and what contributed the | 


matt to taxc from her all tranquillitv, was the 
following letter which Cicely got written u 
Mrs. Grenville * 


= * „„ a 1 


lam poor, and withceut parents; nothing 
was let me but my good character to help me to 
get my hread by the ſweat of my brow: you 
have taken it from me unjuſtly; but you will 
anſwer for it before God, who is witneſs of my 
innocence. | 
«© CICELY,” 


| 
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Mer. Grenville was with his wife when this 
letter was brought to her: he ſaw that his | 
Emily 


„„ 
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ih Was troubled by it, took it out of He! 
tand, and read it aloud. The guiliy do nut 
peak thus,” ſaid he; and making a fign tc 
Henry and Maria to leave the r-“ Y ow 
were in too great haſte, my dear, continue 
he, to ſend awav that girl. | 

& Appearances ſeldom ought te determine out 
judgment. When the honour, probity, or ke— 


putation of ſome one 1s the matter in queiuon, 


it ought not to be pronounced withuut a the— 
cough inveſtigation of the ſubje&t; and in that 
caſe, ſn{picions are never ectantics. 

% Ciccly appears to be innocent of Wi.ai You 
accuſe herof ; it is already x great misfortune for 
her, if ſhe be act really guiltv, the having 
hindered her from being taken into anvther 
houſe; but what reproachcs would you not have 
to make yourſelf, if, having made it impoikble 
for her to ſubſiſt by her labour, you ſhould Le 
the cauſe of her mitcondut, and of her not 
reſil ing che vices to whic!) voung pcople 0; her 
ag arc but too much expuird Hen porerty re 


daces them io deſpair ?““ 
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Maria, heavy, and cating nothing dung 
many days, at laſt fell fick with the grief tha: 
her fault had occaſioned her, and the deplor- 
able ſtate to which ſhe had reduced Cicely. 

A violent fever conſumed her; ſhe had ar. 
opprefiion at her heart, and a weight on her 
breaſt, which impeded her breathing. As long 
as her mothæ was with her, the did not open 


her mouth, but as ſoon as ſhe was left alone, or 


that ſhe perceived only Henty at her bedſide, 
* Ah! Cicely, Cicely:” ſighed ſhe. 

he Jilorcer increaſed fo much that ſhe be- 
came ligtzt-headed, and they were obliged to fit 
up with ker. Mrs. Greny:!!c and Harcet paſſed 
the nights with her alternately, One evening, 
when ſhe recovered her ſenſes, and perceived 
only Harriet by her p:ilow, fe {cizet her hand, 


and Pong it on her heart, ſaving, © Ahl my 


g, 
dear nurſe! I fect too clearly that Imi die, 11 
do not ea myſelf. inſtandly of the eight 
which deſtroys me. O! it hes heavy here! 
Make halic to go and tell mamma that all my ill- 
neſs is in conſequence of in, having deceived 
her; that Cicely is innocent of hat ſhe is ac- 
caſed of; aud that it 13 I who, in fiealiny the bits 
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cuits in the cupboard, have broken the china 
tea-things, the pieces of which I hid, that my 
creedinels might not be ſuſpected. 

Already, conynued Maria, “Ip feel re- 
lieved by the avowal which I. have juſt made 
vou; but I ſhall be much more ſo when I know 
that my mamma ſhall have lagen informed of 
what I now tell you, and that ſhe ſhall have 
repaired her injuſtice to Cicely, 

.*© Make hatte to let her know what I have juſt 
told you; but tell her, at the ſame time, that I 
dread her preſence; and that if the conſeſſion of 
my tault thould preveut me from dying of grief 
this tune, I think that on lecing her I fall die 
with thame.”” 

Harriet did not hefitate about going imme- 
diately to fullil the commilhon which Maria had 
mit given her. Mrs, Grenvilic, who was already 
au bed, arole precipilately. = * 

If her daughter's fault, the unttuth that ſhe 
nad told to hide it, and the Fatal conſequences, 
aich had been the reſult of this uniruth, with 

regard to poor Cicely, appear to her very ſerious 
mings, What her daughter had fullered on this 
occaBion, the painſui confeficn that f. e had jult 
made, and the ſtate in icht ne now was, de- 
wrmine her to give Lee contolation, taticad of 
42 gravating her . ſocder, in waking her reprovts 
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ſhe had but too well deſerved, but which, not- 
withitanding, were become uſeleſs, -fince ſhe felt 
her faults with ſufficient force, to have been af- 
feed by them even to the loſs of her health. 
Mrs. Grenville therefore ran into her daugh - 
ter's room, threw herſelf into her arms, and 
kindly removing her fears, mixed her own tears 
with hers. She conjured her, for her ſake, not 
to afflift herſelf; and promiſed her that in a 
ſhort time the miſchief ſhould be repaired. 
Accordingly, the following morning Mrs. 
Grenville ſent for Cicely to come to her. She 
wrote to the perſon to whom ſhe had given a bad 
character of her, to be at her houſe at the fame 
hour; and when they both arrived, Mrs. Gren- 
ville begged Cicely to forgive her injuſtice ; told 
her that if ſhe would come to live with her 
again, ſhe might; and that henceforth ſhe 
would do every thing in her power to repair the 
wrongs which ſhe had done with reſpect to her. 
Cicely was at the fummi of joy; eſpectally 


when ſhe ſaw Maria enter, who, ſtill weak and 


trembling, threw herſelf on her neck, ſaying, 
that it was ſhe who had been the cauſe of her 
trouble, but that ſhe earneſtly entreated her to 

| forgive her for it, and that ſhe would endeavour 
10 make her forget it. 

Poor Cicely deſired nothing more than to re- 


{une 
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fume her old duties. Every one in the houſe 
was pleaſed, for Ciccly was ſenſible and very 
obliging. 

From that time, always faithful and induſ- 
trious, Cicely has lived with Mrs. Grenville, 
whole eſteem and friendchip ihe has gained. 

Vo youlee,” ſaid Mr. Grenville to Henry, 
v 10 was acquainted with what had juſt hap- 
ned, ** what it coſis not to tell the truth, and 


u lat trouble your filter would have ſpared her- 


ſeit as well as Cicely if ſhe had not told her mo- 
ther a falſchood ? Ge 
„What the has ſuffered is a leſſon ſufficiently 
wrong for the future; the will not again fall into 
the ſame vice, May her example be of ute:to 
you; and above every thing, my dear child, 
remember that there is nothing more odious than 
lying. If you were once caught in falſehood, 
every body would deſpiſe you; they would no 


longer place any dependance on u hat you ſay; 


and if vou were to tell the real truth. they 
«ould no longer believe you.“ 


E 


CHE MORPAT., 
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O!' it children could but know all that it coſts 
their parents to bring them up, what pains, 
what uncaſincſs, their mfancy cauſes them, the 
nights they pais with them, the care they muſt 
beſtow on them, the tears that the inſirmities to 
Khich they are liable make a tender mother 
ſhea, the gri«t that they cauſe their parents by 
their vices, as ſoon as they get a little older; it 
children could appreciate the tenderneſs they 
tecl for them, the pain, the innumerable ſoli- 
citudes of which they are the object, how 
they would ſtudy to give ſatisfaction to their fa- 
thers and mothers, and endeavour to repay them 
tor their trouble ! 

Children, apply yourſelves betunes to make 
your parents amends, by your love and atten- 
tion, for the cruel uncaſineſs that you have 
even them, or you will one day render an aC- 
count of your jagratitude to Hum who fees all, 
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Maria began to conduct herſelf very properly, 
by an entire obedience to her mother's will, by 
unbounded fabmiffion, and the moſt aſſiduous 
care to pleaſe; ſhe tried to make her forget, 
or at leaſt to make amends for a fault which was 
no longer ſpoken of; as they clearly ſaw that ſhe 
knew 1ts full extent. | 

But have fathers and mothers one moment's 
tranquillity with children? A week had not 
elapſed fince the ſcene that Maria had occaſioned 
had paſſed, before another preſented itſelf of a 
new fort, and no leis diſtgreeable for Mrs, 
Grenville, | 

Mr. Grenville, whoſe ſtudy was not far from 
his wife's apartment, heard a noiſe there, and 
haſtened to her. 1 

Having opened the door ſuddenly, he percetv- 
ed a woman who was in the moſt violent fit of 
paſſion, and who there's out the molt groſs and 
abufive language againſt his Emily. = 

Scarcely hat he entered, when Mrs. Gren- 
ville threw herfe!f on his neck, crying, © Come 


to my aſſiſtance, my love, come to my aſſiſtance.“ 


L What 
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*© What is the meaning of all this?“ atked Nr 
Grenville. | 


Alas!“ ſaid Mrs. Grenville, „I cannot tell 
vou.“ 
, « Yes,” continued the woman, firiking her fiſt 
on the table, I will let you fee with whom you 
have to do ; I will teach you how to treat me in 
this manner. Do you imagine, becauſe you are a 


merchant's wife, that you will be permitted to ill- 


treat poor people? Your ſervant, Madam, pour 


ſervant ; I promiſe you that it ſhall coſt you dear; 
and that before long you ſhall hear of me.” 

6 But, Mar'm,”* ſaid Mr. Grenville to this wo- 
man, ** what do you mean by this tone? do you 
forget whoſe houſe you are in ? and if you have 
any cauſe for complaint, cannot you make it 
quietly ?”* 

Bad Woman. I beg your pardon, Mr. Merchant; 
do not ſpeak fo lofty; begin by correcting your 
wife a little, and then you mal ſpeak. Do you 
underitand me ? 

Mr. Grenville. And pray then, what has my 
wife done to you ? 

Bad Wiman, What has ſhe done to me? Can 
you poſſibly aſk me what ſhe has done to me? 

Mr. Grenville, Undoubtedly, fince I do not 
know it ; and ſhe is perhaps ignorant of it her- 
ſelf. | 

Bat 
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Bad Il man. What ſhe has done to me? Has 
wot ſhe bid that I was a diſſolute woman; that 
my houte was in diſorder; that my bad behaviour 


vas the cauſe of my hu{band's leaving me; and 


that they took the young people from me who 
had been placed in my care to Ieara millinery, 
tor fear that I ſhould corrupt them? Has not ſhe | 
ſaid too, that I was always drinking? And if 1 
were to drink, what is that to her? Is it ſhe 
who gives me moncy to ſatisfy my palate ? What 
buſineſs is it of hers? What has ſhe done to me! 
In a ſhort time you ſhall know what the has done 
to me. 

Ar. Grenville. But perhaps my wife may not 
have faid theſe things. Whom do you have them 
from ? 

Bad Wiman, Whom do I have them from? and 
what 1s that to you, whom I have them from, 
provided they come through a good channel ? 

Mr. Grenville. And that is what is of conſe- 
quence to be known. 


Bad M oman. And that is what I ſhall not tell 
you. 


Ar. Grenville. In that caſe get out of my 
houſe inſtantly ; and if you think you have 2 


MA . 


right to complain, you know to whom you muſt 
addreſs yourſelf. 


Bad Woman. Very well; then I will tell you 


that 
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that I got this information from Mr. Eltiot's 
houſe. e 

Ar. Grenville, That is ſuſficient; I ſhall exa- 
mine into the aſſair directly, and if you be really 
injured, you ſhall be redreſſed immediately. Are 
you ſatisfied ? 

The wicked woman ftill wanted to make a 
noiſe, bui Mr. Grenville having politively de- 
clared that he would fend for a couttable to take 
her away, ſh did not think proper to ſtay any 
longer; aud after having let out forme more im- 
pertinence, ſhe went away, ſluuting the doors 
with ſuch violence that the windows ſhook. 

Look at poce Xirs, Grenville feated in an arm- 
chair, pale and trerubluig. 

Mr. Grenville was ailo a little diſconcerted; he 
ſeated himfelf at the de of his wiſe, preiled her 
hand, and after a fe minutes fence, aſked her 
if ſue recollectcd having ſaid any thing again(: 
that bad woman. | | 

«I will tell you all, my dear,” replied Mrs. 
Grenville.“ Till lately this woman has been my 
milliner and mantua-maker, but fo little atten- 
tion was paid to her work, and the was ſo dee, 
that I refolved not to employ her, Beſides which, 
had heard that the led adfordorly liie; that ſhe 
received into her houſe people of bad character; 


and that ſhe walted in two days, what (he earned 
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1 three weeks. This information was given nis 
by tuch a reſpectable perſon, that it fully deter 
mme me to give my cuſtom to another. 

That is without doubt what has offend=-d 
ner. TI mar alfo lng ſpoken of her houſe ; for I 
Was {rey to foe that a woman who could live 
happily it the wore orderly, would render Er - 
{If unhappy, and drag other prople into bar 
tofles by her extravagance and irregularities, 

„As to the rett, if I have ſaid any thing 01 
that kind, I am very ſure that I have only ſaid 
it in this room; and I hope, wy dear, that you 
know me poſſeſſed of ſufficient prudence, to be- 
lieve that I would not have taiked to ſtrangers of 
things which could occaſion us ſo much trouble. 
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* I do recolleck now,” faid Mr, Grenville, 
* that you have ſpoken to me once on this ſub. 
ject ; but what gives me real pain, and cauſes 
ine uneafincis, is, that things which we fay be- 
. tween ourlives, ſhould be divulged. There muſt 
te fome perſon in the houſe who tattles ; I ſhall 
not be eaſy till J have hit upon ſome way to find 
it out.“ 


He 
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He therefore wrote in the fare infant to his 


neighbour Mr, Elliot, whoſe fon was acquainted | 


with Henry through their equality in point of age, 
and the nearneſs of their houſes, He gave a ful. 
account in his letter of all that had juſt happened; 
and begged him at the ſame time to examine and 
queſtion the people of his houſe, to know who 
had ſpread the report, and from whom that per- 
ton had it. 

Mr. Elliot replied immediately, that it was one 
ot his women tervants who had carried this ac- 


count to the milliner, and that this ſervant had it 


from his fon George, who had himſelf learned it 
of his playfellow lienry. 

Mr. Grenville now knowing who the perſon 
was who reported to others what was ſaid in his 
houſe, had Henry called, and recounted to him, 
with grief painted on his face, the rude and un- 
pleaſant treatment which his poor mother had 
Juſt endured. | 

Henry was very much affected; particularly 
when he ſaw Mrs. Grenville pale, and her firength 
exhauſted ; he kifſed her hand, and cntreated her 

to compoic herſelf, for fear that ſhe ſhould be ill, 
ut,“ aſked Mr. Grenville, “ do you know 
who has been the cauſe of all this trouble? — 
6 No, papa. —“ It is you.“ — “ I, papa 
« Yes, Henry, yourſelf; by reporting out of th. 
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naue what vour 17 had told me uin ſceret, 
though before vou.“ 

And how, replicd Henry, “can ! have 
reported any thing, when in my whole life 3 
have never ſpoken to that milliner ?* 

©] can caſily believe,“ fard Mr. Grenville, 
© that vou have never ſpoken to that woman 5 
but have vou not repeated to your friend George 
what your mother has told me in confidence?” 

Henry, confuſed, owned that he had told 
George; but added, that he could not have 
thought George was wicked enough to go and in- 
form that vile woman. 

Neither is that what he has done, conti- 
nued Mr. Grenville; © he has ſimply related it 
to his father's ſervant, not thinking any more 


than you perhaps, that ſhe would tell it again; 


but ſhe had nothing of more conſequence to do, 
than to carry this account to the milliner.“ 

This explanation ſurpriſed Henry much, and 
gave him a great deal of uncaſineſs. He repeat- 
edly killed his mother's hands, bathed them with 
his tears, and begged her to forgive him; telling 
her that he could never have thought it could 
have ſuch terrible conſequences. 

Harriet now entered the room to inform them 
that dinner was on. table; but Mrs. Grenville 
ſaid that ſhe could not take any thing: Mr. 

Grenville, 
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Grenville, too much vexed to bu able to cat, er- 
dered Harrici to take AW. 

flenry, who ſaw clearly that it was the diſtreſs 
which they had felt, that hindered them from 
cating, was really in deſpair. Ie promited that 
from this time he would become more prudent ; 
and that it ſhould never happen to him again, to 
tell what his father and wother might fay to 
cach other in confidence. 

** do not doubt,” ſaid Mr. Grenwille, © your 
being ſorry for having cerafiocied 145 fo much trone 
ble; I believe alſo, tht you take the firm reſolu- 
1100 of not being thoughtleſs any more; but I 
know not whether vou will keep your word; 
whether you will be firm in your intention: it 
i3 therefore neceſſary for our peace, and for our 
perſonal ſecurity, that I look upon you during 
ſome time, as a child capable of betraying his 
father and mother, and that I fend you away 
every time we ſpeak of zny thing that v2 would 
with kept ſecret. 

Henry was faithful to his promiſe; and after 
his diſcretion kad been put to the proof awhile, 
he was again permitted to be preſent at the con- 
verſations of Mr. and Mrs. Grenville, 
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For ſome time Henry and Maria made it their 
fudy to pleaſe their parents. Formed to virtue 
by their example, and by mild leſſons ſuited to 
their age, they felt all the value of what was ſaid 
to them, and tried to deſcrve the tenderneſs they 
had for them. 

Notwithitanding, childhood and youth are ſo 
table to defects, that few days had paſſed before 
Mr. Grenville had ſome little wrongs to redreſs. 

Children are cur imitators, and that 1s one 
grand reaſon why grown people ought never to 
permit any thing to paſs beiore them that 
could giwe them an evil thought. 

A child who had acver hed before his eyes any 
other examples than thoſe of beneficence and tem- 
perance, and who had it ia his power likewiſe 
to witneſs the happy conſequences reſulting from 
the early ptactict of theſe virtues, would certainly 


make the moſt beneficent ard temperate man. 


Vices which ſtrengthea by ule, eafily loſe their 
power in the heart of a child, when we know how 
to root them out wich precuutton, 

It was ſufficient for Hlenry to fee his father's 
gardener working in the preund, and the flowers 

| grow, 
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grow, and become beautiful, to make bim wit: 
Iikewne to have a ſmall portion of ground, where 
he allo might raiſe flowers. 

He therefore had a little corner of ground ef 
his own, which he cultivated by himſelf in his 
own way. Thus little garden was a dear ſpot; it 
was viſited a hundred times a day; it was turned 
up, dug, and again ſet to rights. 

One day, when he had juſt ſown ſome ſceds, 
and put every thing in the greateſt order in his 
way, he forgot to ſhut the door after him. 

A hen took advantage of it, and got into the 
garden, as ſoon as he was at a littie diſtance. 
One may ealily imagine what havock the made 
there, for ſhe inſtantly ſet about ſcratching up 
the carth to ſcek food, and deſtroyed the very bed 
where Licury had planted ranunculuſes. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, Henry cause 
again to the garden, and having perceived the 
hen, and the ravages which ſhe had juſt made, 
he put himſelf into an unuſual paſſion. * Stay,” 
cried he, wicked creature, ſtay ; you ſhall pay 
me.“ | | 

And he ran immediately to the door and ſhut 
it, to hinder the hen from eſcaping his venge- 
ance; then taking ſand, lumps of earth, ſtones, 
and all that fell viwkin his reach, he loaded the 
poor creature with them. 
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The hen was ſo much frightened, that ſhe 
knew not where to eſcape to, or where to hide 
herſelf: twenty times ſhe endeavoured to fly over 
the wall, but had not ſufficient ſtrength to reach 
it, and always tell back again: fo that in one of 
her falls ſhe broke a pot where Henry had the 
moſt beautiful auriculas. 

Henry was now no longer himſelf; he ran 
like one frantic acroſs the borders, cruſhed one 
while a tulip, then a hyacinth, and again collect- 
ed ſtoncs to throw at the hen; but he had fo 
little command of himſelf, that he miſſed his aim, 
and broke a pane in the window that overlooked 
the garden. | 

His fury was now at the height: “ You muſt 
die, abominable creature,” cried he, taking the 
rake to knock her down; the ground receives 
the ſtroke, and the rake breaks : he ſeized the 
ſpade, and was going to have effectually killed 
the poor haraſſed hen, when Mr. Grenville, aſ- 
toniſhed at the noiſe that the pane of glaſs had 
made in falling, and witneſs of his ſon's frenzy, 
ali the fury of which he perceived from the win- 
dow, cane den to put a ſtop to lis folly, 
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See, papa,“ fail Henry to Mr. Grenville, as 
tar off as he perevived him, © fee how much miſ- 
chief that wicked hen has done! Leave the doo 
open, that I muy at laſt diive her out,” 

* Ah!” replied his father, © why have you 


not at firſt left this ſame door open, and driven 


the hen ont quietly ? She would have gone out, 
and all this niiſchief would not have happened. 

Is it poſſible that you putfels fo little gord 
ſenſe, as to put vourſelf in a pation with 2 hen? 
do you not know that ſhe is deſtitute of reaſon , 
that ſhe is ignorant whether ſhe do right or 
wrong? 

& [tis not to do you harm, but to feek for focd, 
that ſhe has ſcratched up your bed, If the had 
ſcratched up the dunghill, you would not have 
found fault with it: low would you have the 
poor thing know what difference there is be- 
tween a bed of ranunculuſes and a dunghill ? 

It is you only who were wrons ; it is you only 
who have occafioned all the havock which 
ſhe has made. If you had taken care to ſhut 
the door on going out of the garden, the hen 
would not have been able to have got in; if after 

having 
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naving been ſo hecdleſs as to let her get in, you 
f had driven her out quietly, without falling into a 
paſſion, and wanting to- revenge yourſelf, there 
would not now have been either tiower-pots, 
| rake, or pane of glaſs broken; your tulips would 

not have been cruſhed, and the Jittle damage 
that the had committed, might have been eaſily 
repaired : vou have more underſtanding than the 
hen, you are therefore more blameable than 
the 18. 

« You ſee the conſequences of want of reflee- 
tion, and not knowing how to keep vour temper. 
Your firſt impulſe of pation, wich vu were lust 
inclined to fubdue, is the aufe of the Joftes 
which vou have fuftrres. 
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But if the lofles vou have «xperienced 
| trough vour fault; if the impulſe of pathon that 
vou have not had refolution to furmount, has 
be»: pernicious to you in its conlequences,”” 
continued Mr. Grenville, „ O how fatal niay 
theſe tranſports of patlion be in the ſequel, if 
you do not accuiten yourſelf betimes to conquer 
them ! | 

: i have 
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CT have ſcen, my fon, a man periſh on the 


affold through not having known how to re- 
Fram the firſt fit of pitſtion. This man was 
nanicd Robinſon. 

© tits nephew was playing at tennis with one 
of luis little companions, named Burton. Bur- 
ton, without having any bad debeon, ſtruck Ro- 
binſon's nephew in the eve, and gave him a 
dreadful ſtroke. | 

© Robinſon flew in a paſſion at Burton, and 
abuſcd him; Burton was faucy to him. Robin- 
ſon, cxaſperated with paſſion, firctched him at his 
feet, and gave him a mortal blow. 

© Burton's parents, in deſpair at the loſs of 
their ſon, profecnted Robinſon with the utmoſt 


rimmur, ie vas tried, condemned to die by the 
* 


fury, and their ſudgment was executed: for he 


«io ils a man wilfully and malicioufly, with- 
gd it be in his own defence, or without the law 
2 Lorry it, is to be put to death as an example, 
and to expiate his crime ; as the life of a man 
ought not to be made the play ot the violence aud 
pailion of another. 

ik therefore, at your carly age, vou will not 
take care to fur preis the fivit tranſport of violent 
pullion, 1 will at laſt hurt your health; for pco- 
ple ase dicd in a ft of paiton, It will make 
you hated by your fellow-creatures, it will un- 
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pede your perſonal advantage, as you have juſt 
proved; and perhaps it may carry you into diffi- 
eulties which may cot you either your reputa- 
tion or your liie.““ 

The father contented himſelf with giving bim 
this leon; but his Emily, rather more ſevere, 
tor tius time infilted that the money which was 
to have been omployed in buying a fet of balls for 
Henry, frould be dutiined to replace another pane 
mitcad of that winch ne had juſt broken. 

Henry, obedient to the will of his mother, the 
ealcnt of hote tendernefs he knew, did not mur- 
ur; but endyayoined in the end to maſter his 
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Aria, as we have before obſerved, began to 


chane better; but as her illnefs had been very 
were, and had much weakened her. ſhe had not 
„et been ent; and her young tricuds eame every 
ning o ſpendtwo or three hauts with er. 

Wale each was buſy at her work, Mrs, Gren- 
He Look Care to divert tlunn, by propofing FKitle 
mais, that alwavs coheluded with pay hig of tore 
ed A hich they atterwartls redecntd, 
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Mrs. Grenville was always at the head of theſe 
entertaining parties. Mr. Grenville aſſiſted at 
them ſometimes, and paid forfeits as well as the 
reſt, which they had great pleaſure in making 
him redeem. 

One day, when the little ſociety was more ani- 
mated than ever, when a repaſt of paſtry had 
been ſerved up, and when a little white wine, 
that had been given all our charming gueſts to 
drink, had elevated their little heads, and untied 
all tongues, it was impoſſible to ſet themſelves to 
their evening's employment; and they began 
play without troubling themſelves with their 
work. eas 

The firſt forfeit that chanced to come out, and 
which was to be redeemed, belonged to Mrs. 
Grenville. As it had been agreed, that all thoſe 
who had given any, ſhould be obliged to relate a 
tale, or ſome verſes, to get them back again, Mrs. 
Grenville began hers in theſe words: 
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«© Charlotte,” ſaid Mrs. Grenville, “ poſſeſl- 
ed great advantages over all her friends; ſhe was 


nandſome, and of à very good height, her face was 
ID alto 
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very engaging, and her complexion beſpoke 
"oth and gaiety. 

© As Charlotte's father was rich, her mother 
Irired no expenſe in her drels, and made it a 
p:calure to bay her the molt elegant clothes. 
Nat all thele advantages were triting, in compa— 
ion with her otter qualities, 

„ Charlottc had a creat deal of fenſc, and 
moreover an cgeeent memory; when any thing 
vic taught her, ſhe feized it with quicknels, and 
renonbered it to well, that he knew how to 
make vit of it na proper ocalion, and often re- 
[ated it word for word, With regard to the works 
pardenlarts fkgned for the ocvupation of her ſexʒ 
it was futiicient to ſhow her then once or twice, 
tor her to catch and wntate them. 

So that ſhe was very ſoon cleverer than all her 
companions. She knew the names of the moſt 
remote towns, as well as thoſe which ſurrounded 
ner; and the cuſtoms of foreign nations: ſhe 
played uncommonly well on the piano-forte, and 
accompanied it with her voice, which was a very 
tine one; and above all, the knew how to make a 
ſlürt, knit a pair of ſtockings, and dreſs a dinner 
in a word, Charlotte united uſeful talents to pleaſ- 
ing accompliſhments, and brilliant gifts of the 
mind to exterior endowments. 

„But with all theſe perfections, Charlotte 

'F 3 | would 
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would have been deprived of the molt «!eritial. 
it at each opportunity whe re the might have the 
pour or, ſhe Had made a parade of her good dun 
tics, and had always talked of them. 

« For then le would have been cnvied, and 
very often inade game of ; her companions wen 
have been athlam..d of not being as pretty, or às 
clever as he was; and to have no further cecaſion 
to bluth by ite compariſon, they would have fi- 
nifthed with ſhunning her acquamtance, and 
avoiding meeting her. | 

„ Put Charlotte was far from being mchined 
to vanity from all the advantages; for Ctarlotte 
was modcit. 

When ihe paid a viſit to a young perſon 
whoſe parents were not fo fortunate as hers, ſhe 
took care not to put on her fineſt clothes; ſhe 
always choſe a gown that was not more expenſive 
than that worn by the friends with whom ſhe 
was to be. | 

„When theſe ſame friends came to ſee her, 
ſhe always received them with open arms; and 


left them to chooſe the plays with which they 


would like to entertain themiclves. 

She carefully hid from others what ſhe 
knew, and furniſhed them with opportunities of 
ſhowing their Knowledge and talents. She en- 
deavoured to find out what her friends knew tir 
hit. or had learned the Molt [t rteetle 5 aud Kuh 
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they had ſliaded, or a dreis whicin they were 
working tor themivives : If they ſang a long, or 
accompanied her on the harpfichord, "harkette 
paid due reſpect, heard all with attention, aud 
took care never to criticile any faults, but 4 
Ways to praiſe vehat was well done. 

„This behaviour pleuſed her friends fo much, 

that thew loved Charlotte like a fitter, and liked 
nothiug lo mui as being With her. 
„ Notwithſtanding, none of them were igto- 
rant how gra) Charlotte was their ſuperior; 
but, far come aon jcalouſy at it, they 
praiſed her wn ell Oo arts, and ncver let an 
opportunity flip of 1m an eulogium.“' 

Mrs. Grenville having 7 ) her ſtory, they 
returned her forfeit tam . NN] Amelia, 
to redeem hors, repeated the 19G nity N 
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lien on ſeeing @ fellyww-rreature in dijires, vl rom 
Jad not the potter H relicving ; and while re- 
Heting how I could be of ſerve, the much-wwantod 
«/I;flance was ſupplied by a mere fortunate bund, 


O that I had a wealthy ſtore ! 
Ihen would 1 fend relic ;; 

No idle tcars thelc founts {houtd Pu. 
Of unavailing grief. 


Soft ſympathy deſcends like rain, 
And anxious looks around, 

To {? if no one fecl thy pain, 
Aud ſtay the bleeding wound. 


Sweeter than honey is thine aid, 
Thy form, thy face, tine air; 
Huimanitc, thou tov. i; mazd, 
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Where, br ahteſt influctocr, art thou fled? 
Compationaie and bland, 
ho oft hat {Grow att, SN Lo — 
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Bleſt is the gentle heart that feels 
A tellow-creature's grief; 

And bleſt the kindly hand that heals, 
That brings the glad relief. 


Thrice hail Humanity, thrice hail ! 
My breait make thine abode ; 

Walk with me through this tearful vale, 
And led me to my God. 


— — 


Amelia having concluded, the gentle Eliza 
began her ſtory. 
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Julia, a widow in the bloom of life, without 
children and parents; in a word, miſtreſs of her 
actions; had from her infancy contracted the 
{weet habit of doing good. She knew how to 
employ herſelf uſefully ; and the pleaſure that poſ- 
ſeſled moſt attraction for her, always had been 
to ſeek out the untortunate, comfort them in their 
diltreiles, and relieve them. 

In ſhort, Julia was fo compaſſionate, that 
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her pity not only extended to her feliow-crea- 
tures, but ſhe felt alſo for the cruelties which the 
ſaw animals endure ; particularly thoſe whote 
exiſtence could not be hurtful to focicty. 

One day when ſhe was walking in the coun - 
try, and when alone with her filter, ſhe enjoyed 
in peace the recollection of the good ſhe had 
done, and of that which ihe intended to do; {lie 
continued her courle to a bridge, 
arch the heard greut cries of joy. 

« Having dittinguiſhed the voices of a num- 
ber of children, ſhe withed to know what was the 
cauſe of ſuch excethve inirth; and quickened 
her ſteps to get near them. 


er ſurpriſe was uncqualted, 


under hof. 


when ſhe per- 
ceived a dozen little fhicpherd-boys employed in 
drow ning a ſpanicl, and that their general joy 
was occafioned by the dexterity which they uſed 

in thruſting the poor animal back again into the 
water, every time he attempted to regain the 
edge to eſcape death. 

« Juha ſent forth the moſt piercing ſcream ; 
and having ſuſpended for a moment thefe chil- 
dren's barbarous amuſement, ſhe aſked them 
what harm that dog had done them, to cauſe 
Him to be made to ſuffer in ſuch a manner, and 
to with to drown him. 5 

„ They anſwered, that it was a dog that was 


loſt, 
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joſt, and being almoſt certain he would never 
find his maſter again, it was right to de- 
ſtroy him, that he might not go mad, and make 
oreat havock in the fields if he were many days 
without cating. 

*© © But,” replied Jalia, © you might have been 
able, if that had bcen the cafe, to have diſpatch- 
* ed him by a quicker method, without amuſing 
* yourſelves with keeping him fo long in pain. 
Sell him to me,” added the. O, very willingly ! 
faid all the little ſhepherds; and then inſtantly 
drew the dog out of the rer. 

„Julia having given them ſome money, they 
were quite content; and Juha, on her fide, was 
very well ſatisfied at having preſerved the life of 
this poor animal. | 

She tied it, and led it home by à cord which 
the children gave her. 

When ſhe arrived at her houſe with this new 
purchaſe, each began laughing at the acquiſition, 
for the dog was extremely ugly; and as he ate 
what Julia had ordered to be given him with 
unequalled avidity, and they could hardly ſatisfy 
his hunger, they continued to divert themſelves 
at the expenſe of the miſtreſs of the houſe, and 
to tell her that ſhe had made a golden bargain. 

Julia had not taken the ſpaniel for its beau- 
but becauſe it ſuffered at the moment that ſhe _ 
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had perceived it; and becauſe ſhe would ſnateh 


it from the cruel death which thoſe children 
pleated themſelves with making it endure, 

In the mean time, while trying to diſcover 
to whom he belonged, the took all the care of him 
1maginable; and treated this poor animal fo well, 
that he was continually fawning on her, and 
would not leave her. 

„One tine froſty afternoon, when Julia had 
been to viſit and reheve a poor lick cottager who 
ved at ſome diſtance, and was returning over 
the moor, attended only by her faithful compa- 
nion, a very heavy fall of ſnow came on, which 
drifted to ſuch a degree, that, after ſtruggling 
againſt it ineffectually during ſome time, breath- 
leſs, numbed, and unable to proceed another ſtep, 
the fate down on the ſnow. The poor animal 
fawned on her, jumped about her, hcked her 
hand, and ſeemed to try by all the dumb ſhow 
in his power to invite her to go on. Finding all 
his endeavours uſeleſs, he at length picked up a 
glove which the had dropped at her fide, and 
went off at a great rate. As he ran very faſt, he 
was quickly at home; and by a loud ſcratching 
and barking at the door, ſoon gained admittance, 
One ſervant had already been ſent to the cottage, 
but had miſled her, and the reit were now much 
alarmed for the fate of their benevolent miſtreſs 

on 
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on ſeeing the dog return without her, only bring- 
ing her glove. The poor ſpaniel ran in and out at 
the door ten times in a minute, and careſſed each 
in turns. Two of the ſervants, aftoniſhed at the 
animal, thought he perhaps wiſhed them to follow 
him, and might lead them to the place where he 
had left Julia; an fo it proved: for this ſagacious 
creature never ſtopped till he had guided them to 
the very {pot where his beloved miſtrefs was. 

„Thus,“ added Eliza, „as Julia indebted 
tor the preſervation of her life to the compaſſion 
the had on the poor ſpaniel: for if it had 
not been for this ſenfible and faithful creature, 
the muſt have been frozen to death.” 

They all praiſed the manner in which Eliza 
had recounted her little ſtory; and the eulo- 
giums they gave her, emboldened the reſt, and 
animated them to ſurpaſs her if they could. 

Henry's turn being come, he ſpoke thus: 
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Charles had on the folly to ſteal his father's 
oenknite ; he had fold it for three halfpence to 
one of Eis ſchool-tcllows 3 and he had employed 

the 
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the money in purchaſing cherries, which he ate 
with a ſufficient appetite. 

« But this little pleaſure, which had laſted but 
a few minutes, was followed by ſorrow and regret, 
that laſted a long time. 

In ſhort, Charles's theft was not long 11 
being found out. His ſchool-fellow's father 
having ſeen the penknife in his ſon's hand, and 
having learned of whom he had bought it, ſcut 
back the penknife inſtantly to Charles's fath-r. 
with a meſſage to know if he had given his {on 
leave to fell it. 

«© You may eafily conjecture, that young 
Charles was ſeverely puniſhed ; but the puniſh - 
ment which he recerved from his father was trifliug 
in compariſon with what followed. 

All thoſe who lived in the fame houfe with 
him, ſuſpected him the moment that they hap - 
pened to miſs any thing; and cach accuſed hin; 
with having taken it. They rammaged his pockets, 
room, books, and carried their ſulpicions lo ter, 
as to 11:Guire at the ſchool where Charles went. 
if he had Not ſhown any ſuſpicious thing there. 

& Judge if this wrt of diſtruſt did not 
cauſe him uneafineſs. He often cried moſt bit- 
terly at the injuſtice they did him; though he felt 
that he had but too well deferved it. Let him 
ſay what he would of their wronging him, or 
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ler bim aſſert that he was incapable of doing 
what they accuſed him of, they did not conti- 
nue to miſtruſt him the leſs; nor was it till 
after many years, and that he had given ſtrong 
proofs of his amendment, that the people with 
whom he lived reſtored him their confidence.” 

Thus ſpoke Henrv. Maria, who, in this 
trait of diſhoneſty, thought ſhe remarked, though 
unjuſtly, fume compariſon with the theft of the 
biſcuits, bluſhed ſeveral times, and was not 
able to redeem her forfeit, fo big was her 
heart, and fo full were her eyes of tears. 

Her mother perceived it, and diſperſed her 
d:ughter's contuſion, by begging her compa- 
rens to difpenſe with her ſpeaking on account 
ct the weak. ſtate in which the (till found her- 
ſelf; then pretiing her hand without any one 
chücving it, the kiſſed her forehead, and whiſ- 
pared in her ear, that ſhe thould always love 
ter, and confide m her, for having confeſſed her 
fault. | 

Henry had ſcarcely finiſhed, before young 
Loutia, an acquamtance and neighbour of 
VIaria's, haſtened to ſpeak, that ſhe might ger 
Lack the fin- caſe that ſhe had forfeited, 
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VERSES TO THE SPARROWS 


FFEDING AT MY WINDOW, DURING A 


LONG 


AND VERY SEVERE FROST AND SNOW. 


Come, poor ſparrows, at my call, 
Fetch the crumbs I freely give 

Let no fear your breaſts appal ; 
Come to me, and eat, and live. 


Snow's white mantle decks the ground, 
Worms nor grain can you procure z 
Icy fetters twinc around 
Nature, and her arm ſecure, 


Every tree 's diſrob'd of green, 
And the little feathery race 


Cold and hungry now are feen : 


In the ſnow their feet I trace. 


Pecking here and there, they try 
Some ſmall pittance to obtain; 

Happy if they chance to ſpy _ 
Aught to ſooth the gnaw:ng pain. 


Sce they come -a downy flight * 


Each accepts the proffer d bread; 
While my heart with fond delight 
'Ceems, to fee the hungry fed. 


1 


May 
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May I ever, cver feel 
Pity for another's wor ! 
May I ſtrive each grief to heal, 
And wy imme with joy beſtowe! 
As I give, mv God will bleſs; 
He ' increaie mv little ſtore ; 
In his widows' wrongs redrels, 
Feed his hungry, clothe his poor, 


Lowuita having done ſpeaking, they returned 
her pin-cale, 

Ir. Grenville's forfeit then came out; the little 
ſociety began laughing, and having clapped their 
hands, were filent to hear him {puak, 


PRIDE. 


My children,” ſaid he, © Mrs, Gren ille 
has juſt made you ſenfible how amiable mo- 
deſty is, and all that was gained by making uſe 
of ſuch an effential quality; I with to make 
vou fee, in my turn, how hateful pride is, and 
the troubles which it draws after it. 

*© Thibault, the fon of an honeſt but poor 
nuſbandman, enliſted for a ſoldier at the age of 

ſeventeen, 
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erent cn, and was placed in the number «© 
Ne recruits, 

As he had profited by the leffons of his 
„illage ſchoolmaſter, and conſequently knew 
10W to read, write, and caſt accounts very well ; 
+ lucky cireumſiance, that put it in his power 
o make known what he knew, procured him 
a corporal's ſituation, the fecond year of his ſer— 
vice. 

«© War came unlooked for; and the firſt cam- 
paign that he made, he greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf. He punctually executed the orders 
which were given him, and if battle was in 
queſtion, he would much rather have ſufſered 
himſelf to be cut in pieces, than have run 
away. 

This exemplary conduct, ſupported during 
two campaigns, conciliated him the eſteem and 
good-will of his general, who made it a plca- 
ſure to raiſe him by degrees to the rank of co- 
jonel, at the firſt opportunities of promotion 
that he had to make in the army. 

£ The name of Thibault was often inſerted 
in the gazettes, and every time that the viltage 
paſior met with it, he ran to inforur the bro- 
thers of Thibault, and read to them what cone 
cerned them. 


4% They 
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ney Were proud of belonging to a man 
ci tis rank and acknowledged merit. They 
reh, of no one but him in all companies and 
cicties where they happened to be; and the 
Wea alone of one day again ſceing and embra- 
eing their brother Thibault, cauſed them the 
mo hve joy. Bat ſhort was the duration oi 
tits pleature and ſatisfaction, 

+ With fo many good qualities, Colonel 
Ihibault had one fault, but a terrible fault; it 
was pride. He thought no perſon in the world 
was as clever cor as valiant as himſelf: when he 
vouchfated to open his mouth, he ſpoke onlv of 
himſelf: however foreign the converfation might 
be to his perſonal qualities or his military ecn- 
dition, he always had the ſeeret of turning it 
on war; to find an opportunity of talking of his 
own exploits, which he had the talent of ex- 
aggerating. It was always about himſelf that 
he entertained the company in which he was; 
and in burning incenſe to his own honour and 
glory, he always. took great care to undervalue 
the merit of the other officers, none of whom 
were perfect, and the major part were, in his 
opinion. full of faults, which he enumerated 
with ſatisfaction, 

A very extraordinary and unexpected event 
va: the fudden cauſe of Thibault's being or- 


dered 
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dered into winter- quarters, fix miles from the. 
mage where he was born. 

„His two brothers had wo fooncr Jearned 
tins good news, than they made hafte to put on 
tier Sunday clatlies to ga and fre him. Pouw- 
dered har, White ſpatterclathes, and cloth coats, 
ty world neglect nothing im their dreſs, which, 
never yet, favoured very much of the country, 
at the Tabonur ot the fields. 

{© Froud of again ſceing, and of going to mect 
their brother, the colonel ; they arrive at the 
ace where he was ſtationed preciſely at the 
gur when his regiment was on parade; and 
ery body ranged on a public place, enjoyed 
the pleafure of tering Thibault command, and 
of examining the foldiers' manœuvres. 

* © Is it you, my dear Edward ?” cried the 
eldeſt brother, as far off as he could ſee him: 
* 18 it really you? O how I have wiſhed to fee 
* you this long time ! God be praiſed for hay- 
ing at laſt granted me the happineſs after 
* which I have to ardently fighed.” And in finith- 
ing theſe words, James would have thrown 
himſelf into the arms of the colonel, who, 
athamed to let it be ſcen that he belonged to 
people who were poor, and employed in the 
cultivation of the ground, puſhed tim back 
witbout being inelined to embrace him. 

« Iichard, 
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& Richard, the ſecond brother, & hom a ſimi- 
lar proceeding had not yet changed (hecauſe 
he could not conceive that Edward would not 
acknowledge them, and he only preſumed that 
a long abſence having perhaps altered their 
features, it was not impoſſible but that the colone! 
might not recollect them), advanced, in his turn, 
nearer to him, and faid, © Ah, what, our bro- 
ther! Do you not remember James and Ri- 
chard; and having often kept the flocks of 
our late poor father on the Berkſhire downs, 
on the banks of the river Thames? Do you 
no longer remember httle Margery, whom you 
loved lo rauch, and for whom you always 
made up bunches of ſtrawberries, when we 
* went to ſeek ſome herb in the fields? If you 
knew how pretty ſhe is grown! She 18 a fine 
lady now, and married to the fon of Joſeph 
the farmer, at the Old Hall, But how fine 
you look with your ſhoulder-knot ! Come, 
then, that I may embrace you with my whole 
heart. | 

« Thibault, in defpair at paſſing . for the 
brother of two peaſants, whoſe language and 
cluthing made him bluſh, refuſed to know them 
again, and flung them off in the rudeſt manner. 

«© Theſe worthy men went away weeping at 
the affront they kad juſt received. 


« 


* 


* 


« 


* 


« But 
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But all the ſoldiers who had been witneſſes of 
this ſcene, murmured among themſelves, and 
whiſpercd : © Is it not ſhocking that our colo— 


nel thould be athamed of his brothers becauſe 
ot their povert'; ? Our 


*% 


* 


ht he not rather to be 


„ 


the prouder of ha u, raiſed himſelf by his 
„ merit ta tl! 2:48 de has held, to that he 
© now Þ- 

$6.4 it's pride did not the leſs in- 
crealr t;. d day. He deſpiled every body, as 


nuich as e-.iy body deteſted him; even to with- 


nig that, notwithitanding his braverz, he was 


ſent out of the regiment. 


«© One day he was ordered to convoy a great 
number of waggons, loaded with proviſions, and 
deſtined for the army, with two hundred men. 
The enemy, hid in a wood near & hich the core 
vov was obliged to pats, faddeuly tell upon hes 
polts, killed a great part of them, and carricd 
off the proviſions, after having di.yoricd all 
the ſoldiers commanded by Thibault. | 

« On return to their quarters, Thibault re- 
ceived the moſt cutting reproaches; and al! 
thoſe who had been preſent with him hang 
declared to the general, that this lots Lad not 


happened but in confegiience of the colonet's 


. 


„i diſpoſition, he was immediately diicharged 
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to the great ſatisfaction of the whole regumcit 
where he commanacd. | 

6 Thibault tried to place himſelf in another 
body of troops; but peace being concluded, 
Thibault's proffered ſervices were refuſed. No 
longer receiving his pay, and not having yet 
had time to enrich himſelf in the army, he 
was forced to return to his village, and there 
cultivate the fields, as he had done in his youth. 

„He ſtill had the impudence to have him- 
{elf called the Colonel; but all doors were ſliut 
againſt the colonel. Every one was aware of 
the attront which he had given his brothers; 
and no one would cither fee or ſpeak to him.“ 
When digging the ground, or when he went 
to draw water from the river, the children 
pointed at him with their finger, ſaying, ſnecr- 
ingly, * See, there is the gentleman colonel !' 

« Without relations, without friends, de- 
ted by every body, he died in his native vil- 
lüge, without leaving there any regret for him: 
and his unhappy fate gave riſe to the proverb 
which fays, © Pride goes before a fall.” 

Louta's young brother, who had come to 
Mr. Crenszille's wuh her, now ſpoke in his 
Liuril 7 | 5 

75 l am going to repeat to vou,“ ſaid he, 


„% forme 
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© ſome verſes which my mamma has taugh; 
me to ſay by heart, and which ſhe wrote on ou: 


poor old dog. 


VERSES TO MY DOG. ROVER, 


WHEN GROWN OLD. 


I love thee, honeſt fellow—funhful friend, 
Although thou art grown old, and ſcares 
can hear ; | 
Still thou art fond thy nuſtreſs to attend; 
And I am fond, my dog, to fee thee acar, 


As ver the graſſy turf each morn I rove, | 
On the haven banks of 9 88 winding 
ſtream, 
Or ſeek a ſhelter in the adjacent grove, 
From burning Sol's too ſultry parching 
beam ; 


I love to fee thee gambol at my fide, 
Or plunge thee in the cooling Serpentine ; 
Amid the glaſſy current ſmoothly glide, 
Or at my feet in eaſy fate recline, 


Poor 
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'? Poor dog, I cry, and gently ſtroke thy head; 
Klas, thou art almoſt blind! but what of 


that ? 
Still thalt thou ſhare my dwelling and my 
bread, 


Still will I cheer thee with affection's pat.“ 


{ love thee, grateful creature —whilſt I live 
Never will I an aged friend forſake ; 

Thou lick'ſt my hand, as if to fay, “ Receive 
The only thanks I have the pow'r to make.“ 


Yes, ves, my friend! we know each other 's 
true: | 
An old companion is to me moſt dear: 
ior loves me: and J. my dog, love you, 
And hope to pais together many a year, 


—— — 


Ihe droll aud ſvinpathetic manner in which 
che facuiions little tellow rehearſed theſe verſes 
on bis „d favourite, diverted them all extremely, 
and now were backward in giving him his ſhare 
of pruite. 

The evejung being already far advanced, many 
of Maria's companions were ſent for, to return 
o their parents. The little ſociety was there- 
fore obliged to t-parate ; but the hope of re- 

"i uniting 


THE VILLAGE BOY. 


uniting again very ſoon, ſoftened all that was 
painful in the parting. 


THE VILLAGE. BOY ; 
A PASTORAL. 


How happy in my native cot, 
A mother's choiceſt flower! 
Contented with my lowly lot, 
I guileleſs paſt cach hour. 
No little bird was half ſo gay; 
My face was mark'd with joy ; 
And every new revolving day 
Heaven bleſs'd the village boy. 


My lambs I rear'd with tender care ; 

No flock had fleece fo fine : 

I thankfill ate my homely fare, 

And milk'd my lowing kine. 

At eve reclin'd by yon clear ſtream, 
I tun'd my pipe with joy; 

Or ſlumber'd in ſome pleafing dream, 
A happy village boy. 


Thus 1t was that a young ſhepherd expreſſed 


himfelf in ſong, who, reclined in the ſhade of a 


thicket 
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tet o lUiczel-trees, watched over his flock 
hat pahured in a neighbouring meadow, 

Nr. Grew Je, who had viclded with pleaſure 
to his ſtnes with-of again ſceing Folemon, and 
who was walking this way to take him to that 
reſpectahle man's honie, perceived the ſhepherd 
1% be One ont thote who came to ſeek him that 
might at Almanzor's, to bring him news of 
Hoy, and to remove his fears on his account, 

He went to hun, thock hands with him, 
and after having 


wen him new marks of his 
eratitude, left lum, on informing himſelt which 
was the neareſt wav to Polemon's houſe, 


CTY 
— 
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Hom and his father had not the trouble of 


eng as far as the paſtor's to meet with 


- 


Lunz ey had ſcarcely quitted the ſhepherd, 


when they ſaw Polemon coming towards them; 


„ho, having perecived from afar off his dear 
tonry, ran to him, and clafped him in his 

arms, . 
The fir® moment given to the effuſions of 
lriendſhip, Polemon aſked Mr. Grenville if he 
„ounted on making a long ſtay at his houſe ; 
; G 2 and, 


* 
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and, without waiting his anſwer, added, that 
if he had come to make only a ſhort viſit, he 
was preparing for him much ſorrow, 

Amiable and beneſicent man!“ faid Mer. 
(:rewville, © I know all that vou have done for 
my fon, and what leſſons he has taken from 
vou. I Know all the goodneſs of your heart, 
and I hope one day to be happy cnough to have 
it in my power to reunite us now and then, 
it my friendſhip is as agrecable to you, as vours 
is precious to me: but for the preſent my af- 
fairs do not permit nie long to enjoy your fo- 
ciety. As to my ſon, who I know polleſſes a 
truly filial affection for vou, he will remain ſome 
days in thcic parts, to profit by your wile coun- 
ſels; on condition that every time he may come, 
if your occupation ſhould not hinder it, you will 
do me the pleaſure to accompany him back to my 
houſe, where I will make before hand a real enter- 
tainment, to 97 thereby my eſteem and at- 
tachment to vou.“ 

This converſation was hardly finiſhed when 
the travellers found themſelves at Polemon's 
door. As the heat had been very great, he haf- 
tened to order them refreſhment ; but he mode- 
rated Henry's appetite, and begged Mr. Gren- 

lle not to cat, but wait till as decline of 
day, and he would take them with him to ſup 


2. 
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zt the Hufe of a hatbandman in the hamlet, 
where he was invited. | 

„ I do not know this huſbaudinan,”” faid Mr, 
Grenville: © will it not be unprudent on my 
part to accept your offer?“ 

+ On the contrary,” replied Polemon, “you 
will vex him very much, if you ſhould not 
accompany mie; and it I retuſe going myſelf to 
his houfe becauſe you are come to mine, he 
would imagine that there was pride on your 
fide; and I think you incapable of it, for your 
manners are too unaffected, and you are too ſen- 


fible to ſuppoſe that £ merchant is better than 
a huſbandman.” 


If that is the caſe,” ſaid Mr. Grenville, 


« I will follow you with pleaſure.” 

Ves, with pleaſure,” ſaid Polemon ; “ and 
you ſhall have it at ſupper : it is I who promiſe it. 
No one is more ſimple in his manners, for no one 
has more ſenſe than Farmer Martin, His induſtry 
and his honeſty have made him eſteemed 
throughout the canton; and his heart is fo 
much inclined to beneticence, that all the in- 


habitants of this village are rich by the cares 


which he lavithes on them, and all proſpe: 
through his kindnel>. 

„ What is no leſs ſatisfactory for an hone't 
ſoul to fee, is the {weetneſs which reigns in the 


6 3 fatures 
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features of a beloved wife. You are a worttiy 
man, continued Polemon, “ and tor that rea- 
fon you will be delighted with their Rappine gs: 
follow me; l am certain that at leaving Mar- 


tin's houſe, vou will thank me for having 


placed before our eyes ſuch a picture of felicitv. 

© And as we go along, repeat me those 
verſes, Henry, which you eld me vou had 
made on alittle bird.“ With great pleaſure, 
replied Henry, and immediately began, 


THE GOLDFINCH, 
as 


Brighteſt of the yellow wing, 
Little goldfinch. come and fing; 
n ſupply thy daily bread, 

From my hand thou ſhalt be fed, 
If with me thou 'It {tay and fing, 
Erighteſt of the yellow wing. 


LI tread cach day the verdant mead 
To find thee groundlel and chickweed ; 
tiantain, and every grain that 's good 
For thce, ſhall be my favourite's food; 
Do thou but with me ay and fing. 


Brigliteſt of the yellow wing. 


The golden grain for thee I Il bring, 
nd water from the cryſtal ſpring : 
Al 


A 
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Ali care and trouble I PII detv, 

To pleaſe thy taſte or ſparkling eve. 
Then ſtay with me, my bird, and fing, 
Warbler {weet with yellow wing. 


Mr. Grenville, on entering Farmer Martin's, 
-learly perceived that Polemon had not impoſed 
upon him. He was received with all poſſible 
aftability, by a middle-aged woman; but whoſe 
tace, though ſun-burnt, ſtill preſerved a freſh- 
nets, Which appeared to have been retained by 


an inward ſatisfaction that ſhone in every fea- 
ture, 


Mr. Grenville was enchanted with the fim- 
plicity of the extreme neatneſs that reigned in 
this ruſtic dwelling. He was getting into con- 
verſation with this woman, whom he very much 
doubted being Martin's wife, when he heard him 
arrive with his three ſons, who brought back from 
the fields two carts loaded with corn. 

Phoebe (for that is the name of our amiable 
countrywoman) ſprings out of the room, runs 
to her huſband, wipes his forchead, which was 
covered with fweat and duſt, embraces him, and 
gets him a glaſs of ale to refreſh him. 

Having put up the wheat-ſheaves, they fat dowr: 
to table. Martin paid Mr. Grenvilic a thoufand 
friendly attentions j aud the repoſt wis 45 cheer. 


* * 
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ful as it ſhould be with people whoſe ſimplicity 
and interior ſatisfaction equalled their economy 
ard pleating manners. 


Martin bad for his ſons an attachment and 


tenderneſs that diſcovered itſelf even in the leaſt 
ct his actions; but his fons had for him a re- 
focet and coniideration that they made it a duty 
to teſtify continually, 

Content was painted on the conntenances of 
all; and Phœbe could not ſee without a delight- 
ful emotion, the ſincere affection that her huſ- 
band felt for her, the love that his ſons unceaſ- 
wgly ſhowed him, and the perfect union that 
reigned among them all, 
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WE SHOULD SELDOM SPEAK OF 
OURSELVES. 


Supper finiſhed, Polemon engaged Martin to 
relate to Mr. Greaville how fortune had ſmiled 
on him, and what was the begianing of his 
happmeſs. | 

Martin demanded a little time to enter upon 
the recital of his hiſtorg, for he had fo often re- 
tounted it to thoſe who wiſhed tn be intruy eg 
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trom jus mouth, that he feared being tireſome, 
with ſpeaking fo frequently of himfclE. 

Tus, in conſenting to the wiſhes of Mr. Gren— 
vill, who was entirely ignorant of the occaſion 
which related to it, Martin began, by ſaying, 
that 1f it were ſamctimes neceilary to ipeak of 
ourſelves, it thould never be dong but with re- 
luctancy; ard that if the fpeatinsg well of 
others, or at leaſt the not fpeakiniy any ill of 
them, were indiſpenſahly neceflary, when. we 
mentioned them, it was always very proper, when 
we ſpoke on our oven account, not te make our 
oun PAngg\ ric, 

6 However,” conunned lartin, as I (hall 
only tell, in {peaking of ins ſeli, what every body 
Knows, 1 do not fear being contradicted ; there- 
tore I am again going to relate what con- 
cerns our paltur, whom you now fee here; riy 
wite, waom I hold by the hand; and my ſelk, 
„ho tre you all at my table, with the greate(t 
pleaſure in the world, becauſe you are all plain, 
worthy, unceremonious people.” 

Then turning to Henry, © My little friend!“ 
ſaid he, © hear with attention, how valuable 


honeſty is. This leſſon ought not be loſt on 
any one;*' and he ſpoke thus: 
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THE CASKET. 


„ had hardly attained twenty years before 
I had already ſerved ten to the cultivation of the 
ground with kind and honeit Jonathan, a hul- 
bandinan in the neighhouriuz | 


- 
— 
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] poſſeſſed nothing, and Jonathan was not 
rich: he had an only child, PEuzbe, hen you 
fec here, for W hon. I conce. cd the tendereſt re- 
gard. 

«As I had early learned what was zus to Da- 
rents, and had been Gown inn too fcguent and 

5 | 


fatal conſequenzes of diſobediciec, 14 teruuncd 


to aſk her father's eorioit to our union. 


© Phoebe had but iittic; and, as I before ob- 
ſerved, I had nothing. Jonathan refuſed me; 
grief took pc ſſeſſion of me; ad in my deſpair 1 
reſolved to abandon Jonaihan's Louſe, if I could 
not obtain of a relation that I had in ton fuf- 
ficient aſſiſtance to eſtabliſh me, and to enable 
me to obtain my dear Phcebe. 

I therefore went to town, without ſayuig 
any thing at Jonathan's; but I was obliged to 
return, without having been able to ſpeak to 
the relation whom [I had been to ſcek, and who. 
at that time, was abſent, I came back, very 
ſed, 


THE CASKET. LIL 


tad, and much vexed; I was fo abſorbed in my 


gloomy ideas, that night ſurpriſed me on my 


way. 

++ My poor Pheehe, whom my abſence Sad 
made uneaſy, though ſhe was the only. one 
whom [I had let into my project, came to meet 
me, to know if the couſin on whom I had found- 
ed my hopes had fulfilled my expectation. 

She read in my countenance that I had no- 
thing very ſatisfactory to tell her: in reality, 
this relation being from home for a confiderable 
time, no other reſource was left us but to be al- 
ways couſtant to cach other, whatever might 
happen. 

© [ told her, at the ſame time, while I wiped 
away her tears, that her father had given me 
notice, that I muſt leave his houſe as ſoon as 
Polli, as I loved bis daughter; and that he 
„ulx gene me a week: to ſeck another farmer 
with hom night place mvielf io get my liv- 
112. 

«© This aftlicting neus overwhelmed my poor 
Pha, whote heart was fo full that ſhe could 
cnly fav theſe words: Poverty 18 not vice, my 
dear Martin; be alwavs prudent and mdul- 
trious; never forget your dear Phoebe, and the 
Line will comme when teaven ſhall unite us.“ 


& Dd © | had 
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% had not power to anſwer her; we went 
forward ſorrowfully; and the village clock, 
which we heard ſtrike at a diſtance, gave us 
notice that we were not very tar off from the 
farm where Jonathan lived; when. my foot 
{truck againſt a box that 1 did not perceive, and 
winch was on the ground. 

„I pickcd it up; and as it appeared to me 
very heavy for its ſize, we left the road, and 
went into a meadow, where foie herdſinen had 
lighted a fire, to which we went near enough to 
ſce what this little caſket contained, 

«© What was my ſurpriſe and Phcebe's joy, 
when, after having opened it, w2 faw that it 
was full of pieces of gold and diamonds! Ah! 
* my dear Martin, ſhe exclaimed, © what 
* riches! We ſhall be united; we ſhall be 
happy!“ 

« And I alſo felt no leſs deliglited: but our 
joy was of ſhort duration. Reflection came 
quickly to deſtroy the delirium of the moment. 
This gold,” ſaid I to her, „does not be- 
long to us. —“ O no!” the inſtantly replied; 
you are right, Martin, you are right; we 
ought not to keep itz we nwſt return it; 
though we were never to be united, Heaven 
would diſown our union.“ 


- 


* 


. 


O my 
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O my dear Phcebe!' Icried, © you have 
anticipated my thoughts; it will be better to 
live in trouble, and preſerve an honeſt heart, 
than to live in abundance, and be followed by 


5 3 


* 


.. 
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Put ſtill I held the caſket. To hom 


does it belong? 1 do not know. What to do 
witli it, T could not tell. 

„ Phabe and I reſolved to go and find our 
paſtor, whom you now fee, and aſk his advice 
en what we ought to do. 

„As it was late, we put off our going till 
the next morning; and as ſoon as the firſt dawn 
of dav had appeared, we ran to his houſe with 
our treaßire. 

I told him how much I loved Phoebe; I 
related to him my having aſked her hand of 
Jonathan, the denial I had met with, the 
order he had given me to leave his houſe, 
the determination I had taken of going to 
town, to engage one of my relations, who was 
rich, to do fomcthing for me, che trouble that ! 
was in, at not having been able to meet with 


him, 


* 
* 
» 
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| 
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him, and the prize I had found on returning in 
the evening to Jonathan's; and at the ſame time 
we put the caſket into his hands, 

My children,” ſaid the reſpectable Pole- 
non to us, * fince you come to conſult me on 

the manner in which you ought. to employ 
your wealth, it thows that you are not in 
clined to make a bad uſe of it; and ſtill laſs to 
keep it, to the detriment of thoſe to whom it 
N belongs. 

Leave this coffer, therefore, in my hands; 
and for fear that I ſhould happen to die while 
it is in my keeping, I will, in vaur preſence, 
faſten upon it a writing, fignify ing that it does 
not belong to me, but that it was found by 
Martin, who placed it um hands. 


« © In the mean time, till I ſpeak to you 


* again concerning it, faid he, © I will place 


you, my dear Martin, with a farmer of my 
* acquaintance, until Jonathan may _ have 
changed his opinion, and may conſent to 
give you his daughter; whom I however 
* exhort to obey her father's will, in eaiv he 
* ſhould not con ent to your union.” | 

c The fame day,” continued Marin, © 1 
left Jonathan's houſe; but my grief was muck 


diminiſhed, for I hal the opportunity of ſeeing my 
Love now and then, on account of the diſtance 
Rs that 


— uy 
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that ſeparated us not being very great, and that 
L knew that the paſtor intereſted himſelf in our 
marriage. 

+ Notwithſtanding this, I had dared to ſpeak 
again to Jonathan of my attachment to Phoebe. 
This ſtep had only drawn upon me another refu- 
al. I knew that ſhe was demanded by the ſon 
of x rich farmer, and I began to loſe all hope; 
when one Cay the wortlig Polemon ſent me 
word thut he had ſomething particular to com- 
municate, and defired that I would ſpend the 
day with him. 

6 < My friend,” faid he, on ſceing me, you 
are an honeſt man; I hope that you will not 
make a bad uſe of the advice I am going 
to give you. Here is this caſket, that you 
nave entruſted me with; 1 have made, and 1 
have caufed to be made, the moſt {crupulous 
and ſtriet inquiries to find out to whom it 
-ould belong: two years have paſled away 
ince you depouated this treaſure in my hands: 
all my endcavours have been fruitleſs; 1 
therctore think that, without any offence to 
honeſty, vou may dilpole of it for your own 
advancement.” | I 

During theſe words, I d1d not feel quite at eaſe; 
for wy poor Phoebe was always prefent to my 
Uugchts; and I was very ſure that with ſuch 


read 
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great riches as thoſe that I was going to have in 
my poſſeſſion her father would not refuſe me. 


« © One moment!” faid Polemon, who faw 


my haſte, one moment! I ſay you may diſ- 


« 


* 


a 


pole of that gold for vour ewa advancements; 
but I think, at the fame time, that vou cuglit 
only to diſpoſe of it in fuch a manner as not 
to deprive the real owner of it, in caſe he 
ſhould be found. 

« © This catket encloſes 65001. without 
reckoning the value of the diamond; deduct 
from that ſum of money what you want to 
buy Hawthorn-farm, whica is now to be fold; 
and depoſit the remainder with tie deed of 
purchaſe and the diamonds. Shut up the 
whole in this fame coffer, with the account of 
your adventure, and join to it the promiſe of 
giving up to the owner, in caſe he thould be 
found, the ſum total, or what remains of thc 
lum, with the farm purchaſed by you, in 
caſe that you ſhould not then have laid by ſut- 
cient to pay for it, when he who has loſt this 
catket ſhall appear.' 


« © | will do whatever you with,” ſud | to 


Polemon ; * do you buy Hawtihora-farm, dic- 


4 


c 


+ 


tate to me the writing that I ought to put 
into the caſket; but, above all, haſte to go 
and demand Phoebe of Jonathan; tor I lee 

5 + her 
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nher much better han Al the treaſurcs in the 
world. 
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++ Pulemon ſettled every thing for the beſt; 
but the greateſt ſervice that he rendered me, ace 
cording to my ideas, was not the fixing me in 
the farm where you ſee me, but the coming to 
announce to me that in a week from the time that 
I quitted him Phœbe's hand would be mine, that 
Jonathan conſented to it. 

“ In effect, it was he who obtained her fa- 
ther's conſent; who bleſſed our marriage; who 
placed us in theſe parts; and fince that time 
Heaven has granted us proſperous days; Phoche 
and TI have only lived to taſte the enjoyments of 
a life as delightful as innocent. 

© During fiſteen years Heaven blefſed my 
labours; fificen years I poſſefled this domain, 
when one evening, returning with two of my 
boys belonging to the farm, from a netghbour- 
ing village, where I had been to buy ſome acres 

t land, I heard a gun go off, and a cry of 
urder : 


« We 
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We ran all three to the place from whenee 
the voice iffued: the robhors having run away on 
„ur making a noiſe, we only found at the place 
a man ſlightly wounded, but whoſe ſtrengthi was 


exhauſtcd by the vigorous reſiſtance Which he 


nad made againſt the highwarmen. 
© The horte that drew his chaiſe was killed; 


but as it was very hight, we dragged it along, 


without any trouble, to the farm, where I de- 


termuncd this unfortunate ſtranger ſhould accom- 
pany me, which he did without reluctance, aud 
with many thanks.“ | 


THE GAMESTER. 


«© When Phoabe had dreſſed his wound, and 
he was a little recovered irom his fright, I aſked 
him if he had any appetite, or if his accident 
would hinder hin cating his tupper. No, no, 


ſaid he, © I am dying with hunger. '—* In that 


caſc, Irephed, © we will go and place our- 
ſelves at table immediately; only I will afk 
# your peraufion to make you Walt till I have 


6 {ent word to the clergyni of this place, 
whom 1 look upon as my father, and whom 
you 


11 
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vou will certainly not be forry to have as 
* your table. I 

„Our paſtor," continued Martin, prefling Po- 
nion's hand, “ ne«ds no inviting to come to 
gur houſe; and we all eat with hearty good 
will together: when, on queſtioning the ſtran- 
zer concerning the particulars of the accident 
tat had quit befallen him, he told us, that the 
road which bordered on our hamlet was very 
fatal to him. Is it becauſe more than one 
„ {ad accident has happened to you ?” ſaid I. 

Stranger. Would to God that this of to-day 
was the only one! I ſhould have leſs to com- 
plain of. 

Martin. And without being impertinent, may 
I aſk what other misfortune you have ſuffered in 
our neighbourhood? | 

Stranger. Alas! my friends, the recital of my 
hiſtory may tire you much, and at beſt you 


cannot point out a remedy to an evil that I look 


upon as incurable. 
Martin. Ah! what 's that you ſay? Go on, 
go on. | | 

Stranger, Since you will have it, I obey 
vou. 

1 am now forty-one years of age; I was fix 
and twenty when I was obliged to abandon 
my country, for a fault of which I ſhould wiſh 

often 
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often to ſpeak if me ſorrew could dimnuſh irs 
extent. 

Martin. Alas! when ue neglect the advice 
that is given us in our youth, we only become 
v iſe in the end at our own cxpenſe. 

Stranger. From my tendereſt infancy I had a 
decided taſte for play. Having had the misfor- 
tune to loſe my parents whilſt J was yet in my 
cradle, and, conſequently, entruſted to merce- 
nary people, who intereſted themſelves but little 
about my doing right; this paſſion, the dread- 
ful conſequences of which they did not point out 
to me, did but ſtrengthen itſelf with years; till 
at length, a ſhort time after I was of the age ne- 
ceſſary to diſpoſe of my property, very little re- 
mained of the moſt brilliant fortune, 

This reverſe did not diſcourage me; and as 2 
vice puſhes forth new roots every day, if we 
take no care to extirpate them from the com- 
mencement of their growth, I choſe to lofe 
every thing, rather than give up card-playing. 
But as the multiplicity of loſſes which I had 
ſuffered made me at laſt ſuſpect the truih and 
honeſty of thoſe with whom I had experienced 
them, beſides their not being liked by any bow, 
even the gameſtcrs, I reſolved to again tempt 
Fortune's chances with players of better cha- 
ractar. 


. 
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The withed-tor time was not long in coming; 
feldom in great towns do youth want the oppor- 
tunity to rum themſelves, when they are inclined 
tor it. 

In the gambling-houſe that I uſed to fre- 
quent, a young othcer preſented himſelf, to whoni 
I propoſed a game. He inſtantly accepted my 
offer, notwithſtanding certain figns which ſome 
perſons made him, that he did not underſtand 
at the moment, and to which I did not mylelt 
pay ſufficient attention. 

It is clear, for I have often reflected on it 
ſince, that theſe perſons, who probably took ſome 
intereſt in this young officer, only made figns to 
hinder him from playing with me, becauſe they 
thought I had as little honeſty as thoſe gameſters 
with whom they knew not that I had loſt my 
tortune, but with whom they had very often 
den me. 

Their ſuſpicions, without being juſt, had ne- 
verthelefs a foundation; for nothing is more 
proper, than to miſtruſt the honeſty of a man who 
keeps company with rogues and kuaves. 

Be that as it may, my young ſoldier at that time 
paid as little attention to thoſe figns as I did; and 
probably it was not till fortune had turned again 
him that he thought of them, and ſuſpected that 
1 was a man who would cheat him. 

At 
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At length he ſometimes pernuticd ani, 
gzuous words to eſcape him, which I would not 
notice, becauſe I thought them only the effect of 
the ill humour of a man whom fortune uſcd cx. 
tremely ill. 

He had emptied his own purſe, and thoſe of 
many perſons who were preſent at the match, 
and who would willingly have lent to him, be— 
cauſe they knew him very able to pay; when in 
a moment of deſpair he propoſed to me to play 
tor a confiderable farm, and a ſeat which he pot- 
ſoſſed, againſt fix thouſand five hundred pounds 
in gold and bank notes, which 1 had before me. 

Martin. Six thouſand five handred pounds“ 
Heavens, if that is not— 

Stranger. W hat is that vou fc 7 

Martin. Nothing, nothing: go cn. 

Stranger. | accepted the challenge, Ie was my 
officer's turn to cut: he ſhuthed the cards—l 
ſhuflled them after him—at length he viute—thr 
cards are dealt out—all the Ipectators look on 
with the moit ä ilente— mu advertary 
ſhows his card3—! lay down wine—t have won, 

In the firſt avail of paTor, this impru- 
dent young man {cid the cards, and threw them 
at me, treating mas tharper. 


{. fall on him tv-ord in hand; he parried aud 

thru tc my firit froke.; but w ith the ſecond ! 
1 

aid 
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laid him dead at my feet; and fo ſuddeniy, that 
one halt of thuſe who were in the card-room had 
not time to remark our quarrel, and the battle that 


followed it. | 
Diſtracted, my brain almoſt turned, they 


ſtopped me when I would have come away; 


when an officer in uniform, and an acquaintance 
of him whom I had juſt killed, cried out, Let 
this young man go; be with whom he has thts 
inſtant fought, was my friend; and I would 
have revenged him that moment, if he had not 
been wrong in treating as a ſharper, a man who 
does not in the leaſt deſerve ſuch a character; 
tor I have never ceaſed for a ſecond having my 
eyes on his cards; and I declare upon my ho- 
nour, that he has played honeſtly.” 

At theſe words by took me by the hand, led 
me to the card-table, made haſte to put into 
my pockets the caſh 1 had won, and which 1 
little thought of; then compelling me to accept 
his arm, he conducted me home again; and 
when I had aſcended with him into my apart- 
ment, Make haſte,” ſaid he, “ to ſetile your af- 
fairs: you have a carriage, | am running to 
feek you poſt-horſes; tor if in an hour you 
ſhould be (till here, in an hour perhaps it will 


no longer be poflibie for you to eſcape the of- 


ficers of juſtice.” 


Thie 
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This worthy man in reality made all pof. 
fible haſte to find me horſes ; which he brought 
bimſelf. In the mean time I put all the money 
that I had in my pockets, into a little caſket, 

Martin. Into a little caſket ! Heavens ! 

Stranger. And I added to it the only wealth 
that was left me, mv mother's diamonds. 

Martin, Her diamonds ! It is that; how glad 
I am! 

Stranger. What is that you ſay now ? 

Martin. O, nothing, I tell you; nothing: go 
on. I am always thus, when I hear any thing 
told that intereſts me. Go on. 

Stranger. When I was above three hundred 
niiles from the capital, ſomewhere hercabouts, 
the little I had in my purſe being exhauſted 
by the expenſes that I was obliged to be at for 
te poſtilions and horfes, I was forced to have 
recourſe to my caſket. But what was my far- 
priſe and grief, when 1 diſcovered that the bot- 
wm of my carriage ſeat had come out, and that 
any caſket had diſappeared ! 

Martin. It is that! It is that! What, and did 
wou not turn back again? | 

Stranger. What! I go back again at the mo- 
ment when I was certain that the judicature wa- 


tuving me fought for every where; and perhaps . 


ad 
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ad already tent the Bow-Hreet men after me: 
a was what never entered into my thoughts. 

if I had been ſure that the bottom of my 
22rriage ſeat had but juſt come out, perhaps I 
might have gone a few miles back again : but I 
was entirely ignorant at what ditance this mil- 
fortune had befallen me; and it might juſt as 
well have happened at thirty miles as three hun- 
dred from the capital; which I had no inelina- 
on to draw near again, I declare to you. 

Aartin. This loſs did not ſet you at eaſe? 

Stranger. I had then no other reſource than 
that of ſelling mv carriage for the moſt paltry 
ſum; as well as a very handſome trunk which [ 
carried with me; and of reaching on foot, with 
2 ſtick in my hand, tue ncareſt fea-port, 

But what is the reaton that you are away; 
laughing at every thing that I tay ? | 

Hartin. Now mill not be {urpriled at my 
thinking differently trom others. There are 
dome who would find what you are telling me 
very thocking ; tor wy part, there 1s nothing in 
the world appears to me 10 plcatait as tins ad- 
venture; nor that could make :ne rejuice to 
much. | 

Stranger. Very hke'y fo | But there was no- 


thing fo plealant, nor id nuch for me io rejutvy 


at, in being obliged to embark without money, 
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I have tugged at the boar like a galley- Hase. 
during fifteen years, without amathug an pro- 
perty in the ifland, except fifty pounds, which | 
employed to pay my paſluge back to this country, 
when I was written to, to inform me that I 
might return ; that the proſecution which had 
been commenced againſt me, on account of thc 
death of this young officer, was put a ftop to; 
and that I might come and inherit the eſtate of 
an uncle who had juſt dicd, worth more than 
torty thouſand pounds, 

Martin. For once then, I hope vou will not 
take offence at my gaiety ; for nothing could be 
more fortunate. 

Stranger. Softly, if you pleaſe ; it is no laugh- 
able circumſtance. This unlucks uncle of mine 
ad, it is true, rendered me a fete ice by diſperſing 
tome money to make up this unfortunate affair; 
but not knowing what was become of me for 
more than fourteen years, and perhaps think- 
ing me dead, or withing to pumth me for my 
diſorderly conduct, he has deprived me of all his 
wealth, by a deed of gift in proper form; which 
was ſhown me at the moment when I thought 
to lay my hand on a rich inheritance, 

Afar tin. So that the fifty pounds which VOU 
nad got togethier in the Wett Indies, being ex- 
pended in regaiuing vour country, and in running 

Mee 
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after u imaginary treaſure, nothing remains 
but a very light purſe ? 

Stranger. Exactly ſo. 

Martin. Very well; as for me, I take the 
eharge of ſilling it. | 

Stranger. How 1s that ? 

Martin. The farm I cultirate is very lucrative ; 
its environs are delightful; fruit-trees embelliſh 
the neighbouring hills, and charming ſprings 
meander on all ſides in the meadows, whole ex- 
tremiues are bounded by the filent woods, Ina 
word, this httle domain which Heaven ſeems to 
take pleaſure in making pruſper, and in orna- 
menting cach day; all theſe things ſhall be yours 
it you chooſe. 

Stranger. Hew lo ? 

Martin. It only remains with you, inſtead of 
running all over the world, to fix yourſelf here for 
hte; and to ſpend your days as comfortably as 
thoſe which you fee glide on here with me. 

Stranger, But what do vou mean? I do not 
mulcritand you. 

Marti», Go to your reit; you have occaſion 
for it; ard to-morrow, when vou awake, all this 
Mall be explaimed to vou. 
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& Such was,“ ſaid Martin, * the converſation 
that [ had, word for word, with this ſtranger; 
hom I quickly ditcovered to be he whoſe trei- 
lure I had found. 

I made a ſign to the paſtor to carry on thi 
diſcourſe for a few minutes on indifferent fub- 
jects ; I then haſtened to dig up the caſket that ! 
had buried in a corner of the garden, cloſe to this 
building, and ran and placed it on a table in the 
room where he was to {lcep. 

„After we were all hid in a little cloſet 
which opened into thus fame room, and from 
whence we could view his aſtoniſhment ; we had 
him conductel to the apartment intended for 
lum. 

& Left alone, he took no notice of the caſket 
at firit; but after having made one or two turns 
about the room, he perceived it; and fent forth 
a deep tieh, which had libe to have made us 
break out into a loud laugh. | 

„ fie {ood wmmmnovenbles then turned the 
caſuct round, and round again, as if he knew it 
to be hies on, e (aw that it was not faſtened ; 
he pi forth ig tad te open It; drew it bac 
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a, is cugh he feared doing wrong; a las: 
opened it, and perceiving the gold and Ganomte. 
te {ont forth a cry of farprife and ov, that was 
tolowed by a fort of fainting tit, cauted by a tud- 
den thock, but wich we had no dilkeulty 1! 
getting him out of, ou running to him precipt- 
tulely to give him alliance, 

«+ Yes,” faid I, © the cofſer is vours 4 it en- 
* clofes ti fame diamonds which were in it hen 
| fund it: you will allo find there the lame 
* quantity of gold; and moreover, this farm where 


now am, is yours; for I acquired it with the 


* intereſt of your money; after having tricd in 
* vain to find out during the ſpace of two years, 
to whom what I had found could belong. It is 
* clearly yours; only I beg you to let it be culti- 
* vated by one of my ſons. As for me, added 1, 
ſo much has my labour proſpered, and ſo well 
© has my poor Phœbe, whom you ſee there, ſe- 
* conded me, that I am able to retire to an eftate 
* that I bought a few years back, and which 1s 
* ſuicient for the honelt ſupport of me and ni 
„little family.” 

had ſcarcely finiſhed, when this ſtranger, 
ruſhing into my arms, exclaimed, It is 100 
© much! It is too much! and 1 ſhould be a 
© monſter of ingratitude, if I were not to 
leave you this farm that you purchaſed ; an; 
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vou,“ added he, looking ſteadily at me, and 
ſpeaking in a determined tone, will be a de- 
* teſtable man, if you refuſe to accept this 
farm that you offer me : I will hear no expla- 
nation; if vou make a fingle remark, I quit 
your houſe this inſtant, and there leave the 
gold and diamonds, which I ſhould bluſh to 
accept, if you will not conſcnt to my requeſt.” 
we embraced each other anew, vowin 
eternal friendſhip ; and ſince that time we have 
cheriſhed each other like two brothers. 

© Thi: gentleman, who is named Melville, 
freed from the paſſions of youth, and wiſhing in 
the noon of life to enjoy that tranquillity which 
till chen had been denied him, is come to ſettle 
in this neighbourhood ; where he paſſes his days 
in rural occupations ;z and as he is unmarried, 
and as his fortune is more than ſufficient to pro- 
vide for his wants, he employs a great part of it 
in relieving the poor labourers of the canton 
whoſe ſupport he is, aud by whom he is beloved 
as if they were his children. 

«© You have deſired,” added Martin, “ that 
I would give you an account of wy hiſtory ; 
there it is; I ſhall be delighted if it ſhould have 
intereſted you all : and you, my little friend,” 
continued he, addreſſing himſelf to Henry, “ you 


who 


= 
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v ho have liſtened 10 me with ſo much attention, 
hope that the unfolding of this adventure will 
not be loſt upon x 

«+ It ought w teach vou, that honeſty will 
[eldum go unrewarded ; that it is dreadful to give 
ourſelves up in childhood to the paſſion for play; 
that the terrible conſcquences it draws after it, 
are often irreparable; and by keeping company 
with men of acknowledged infidelity and diſho- 
neſty, we make ourſelves liable to be looked upon 
as bad men. 

„Forgive me,“ added the worthy Xlartin, 
* torgive me my young friend, for daring to take 
the liberty to give you this leſſon ; 1 who am only 


a poor huſbandman: but virtue is not confined 


to any ſtate, Your age is my excuſe, and I dare 
believe that your father here preſent, and whole 
language and phyſiognomy diſcover a noble ſoul, 
will not be offende at the liberty I have taken 
of giving you this good advice.“ 


— — . 


THE COTTAGE. 


It was late; Mr. Grenville and Henry were a 
liitle fatigued with their walk; Polemon took 
{hem back again to his houſe to ſlecp. 

114 TH 
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The room int winch he rouducicd IT. (ren. 
ville to paſs the night, was no other than a rural 
cottage, that he had built at the bottom & js 
garden; and where he fpent a part of the day 
viet the veoltiur was hot. 

Thus cotace was fraded by a hundred diljerent 
mrube, that hid the top of it with their number- 
els Uraucties, which ifterv.eaved naturally, A 
thick vine almoſt corceald the entrance; and 
juil before the door, round an cvyor-verdant grais- 
plot, meandered a little brock whoſe plaintixe 
murmur invited meditation. 

"The infide of this ce: tage was not leſs ruſtic; 
it v.45 only provided with ſome furniture as ſim- 
ple as convenient; and the moſt valuable tlung 
it contained was a library, not large, but whoſe 
Looks, choſen by Polemon, and congenital with 
Liz manners, left nothing for the man of ſenſe, 
and the friend to nature and religion, to deſire. 

ine walls were painted by Pulemon's hand; 
and in the middle of a picture carefully drawn, 
we read theie verſes; which he had himſeclf 
compoled, and which may be regarded as the 
mirror of his foul. 

Happy Polemon! he can draw region even 
001 a fimple flower; and in the huubleck of 
bs Mlaker's works, trace his adored Nlaker. 

% i numnd lic his, death can boaſt no ſting; 

and 


[ 
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and the view of quitting the frail catket of 
mortal clav, is only regarded as a time of reet- 
eing, as 4 commencement of unchangeable and 
etorna felicity. 


SON NFT.— TO THE ROCK - ROSE. 


Ia trowy flower! my heauteous Rock-roit, 
hall! 
Diſtii ihy cet pergune around nu bower; 
Lt gopher aatt thy odour through the vale, 
\W hue J unbend to cahm reflection's power, 


Sweet Role, my mori of ite like thine was fair: 
Eng now, Hike tlüne, my noon flits faſt away; 
A ntle v nile, and I thy fate ſhall ſhare, 


The mig of age than ſus us both decay, 


In tht. fall At le. i rind my own ſhort ſpan: 
7 3 4 1 5 68 , 
In thee, ivect eb, vie my paſſing 
bioom - 
Thy Cav how her the forty pace of mal; 
Thy warning vouwe prepares me for the tonnb 
ne tonzb of all my car; my {errow ; ſtrife; 


” 1 9. 280 5 * 
And opening deer is ere natting life. 
8 


Mr. Gren ile could not rend thieſe serſes with 
out ihe fwecteſt emotion. The fry was clear ; 


a light breeze that gently agitated the foliage. 


1k 8 Interrupt! 
* = 
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interrupted the filence of a fine night, and freſh- 
ened the atmoſphere ; and a ſweet fleep cloſed his 
eyelids, while the moon diffuſed around him a 


feeble light. 


THE STORM. 


Mr. Grenville was preparing to depart the fol- 
lowing morning, when Polemon determined him 
to ſtay a few hours longer, by pointing out to 
tis obſervation that the horizon was loaded with 
thunder-clouds ; and that, if he ſet out immedi- 
ately, he would be overtaken by the ſtorm. 

He therefore ſtayed with his entertainer a part 
of the day; but as ſoon as the cloud had paſſed 
over the hamlet, and the thunder was no longer 
heard even at a diſtance, except a hollow ſound 
_ prolonged by the echoes, he ſet out on his walk 
home. | | 

The fun reached the end of his courſe ; the 
{xy had regained its ſerenity ; and the burning 
heat of noon was replaced by a cool wind, whoſe 
light breeze gently murmured among the trees. 


Mr. Grenville, already far from Polemon's ha- 


ditation, could not reſiſt the charming ſenſation 
Which 
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5 
« hich a view of the country after a ſtorm gute 
him. 

The green graſs was more beautiful and freth ; 
the leaves, ſtill damp, preſerved drops of rain, 
that the heat of the ſun made more fparktag than 
the diamond, The flowers flowly raiſed their 
heavy fſtalss, and diffuſed around their ſweeteſt 
portumes : the timid Lirds, which the claps of 
thunder had compelled to filence, renewed with 
additional gate their harmmomous concerts; and 
inſtead of thote thick and black clouds that the 
eve could rot look upon without dread, no- 
thing was feen m the {xv but a rainbow of pur- 
ple, uni), and azure, winch enibracing the in- 
men{ty of the heavens, and extending to the 
earth emed to ferve for the throne of the Eter- 
nal, and the ſteps for the approach of his chil- 
dren. 

Tus charm diffuſed over all nature, and the 
view of an immenice country loaded with rich har- 
veſts, preſented a vaſt field for Mr. Grenville“s 
meditations, who entertained the moſt conſoling 
reflections, as he approached the wood contigu- 
ous to the gardens ot the wealthy Almanzor. 

Le could not avoid pondering on the unhap— 
pineſs of an opulent man, who not knowing how 


to reſiſt his pafhons and whims, deadens all his 


Lacnilties by the avidlity with which he endeavours 
a 6 | to 
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to lattefy his francis; a man inſenſtble to tlic 
pare picalures to which fimplicity gives birth, 
and to whom trAfur :, often amafled by unlaw- 
ful means, lane my remorſe ior the uſe he has 
made of tu. | 


3 
— 


1:tE TWO INNS. 


Mr. Grenville having left Hawthorn-Vale very 
late, and not chooſing to walk in the night, was 
obliged to ſtop at an inn on the road. 

On entering it, be perecived two men who 
plaved at cards, and drank plentifullyx: as nei 
mer cf thei diſturbed themſelves, nor ſaid any 
ting to kam, he fat down to wait till fome 
one belogging to the houſe might come, of 
whom he could afk tor a room. and what he 
wanted, 

A child of about three years old, who vas 
ttanding on a little chair at the fide of the table 
where they were playing, in amuſing hiuſelf drew 
the cloth a little nearer to hin, en winch the 
cards lay ; one of the two players gave hum tuch 
2 violeiit blow, that this little unfortunate infant. 
was inftantly covered with blood. 


1 


44 


than you are, 
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This poor little miſerable creature muſt have 
been accuſtomed oſten to receive blows, for not a 
fob efcaped him; on the contrary, he did himſelf 
incredible violence, to hinder the tears from be- 
ing perceived, which he endeavoured to retain. 

He contented himfelf with throwing a for- 
row ful look on Mr. Grenville, that pierced him 
to the heart; who, already impatient at not ſee— 
ing any perſon appear, atked theſe players, if the 
landlord and landlady of the inn were abſent for 
long. 


5 


„I do not know,” ſaid the player who 
ſtruek the child, if the landlady may be abſent. 
tor long, for I give myſelf little uneaſineſs about 
what the does, or where the goes; but as to the 
landlord, he 1s not far off, I aflure you; for it 
:s he who fpeaks to you:“ and, upon that, 
this vile man drank another draught, and went 
on playing, without giving himſelf any farther 
nouhle, | 

„But,“ ſaid Mr. Grenville, © for an inn- 
Ycoper, you muſt own that you have little fore- 
naht; and that when you go ſo far as to intend 
to lodge travellers, you ought to be more civil 

, 

As civil as you pleaſe,” replied this wicked 
man; * but you fee me as I am. The pot-girl, 
11.0 is employed in milking the cows, will nat 


* 
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be long in coming; you will atk her for what 
you want, and if you are 1 of waiting, vou 
can continue your journey,” 

And on concluding theſe words, inſtead of 
ſerving Mr. Grenville himſelf, and foreſtalling 
him in whatever could give him pleaſure, he he- 
gan ſwearing at the pot-girl, his wife, and the 
little child who was at his ſde, and io whom he 
gave a kick with his foot, telling bim to go 
and ſeck his mother. 

The want of attention frem this man to the 
travellers who came to put up at his houſe, his 
low and uncivil language, and, above all, the 
| hardheartedneſs and barbarity with which he 
treated his child, having diſguſted Mr. Gren- 
ville, he left the houſe abruptly, at the riſk of 
being forced to walk a part of the night. 

But he i.ad not gone above a hundred ſteps 
before he overtook a carrier, who followed the 
{inc road, and whom he accoſted with the in- 
tention of their going on together. 

Atter ſome preliminary queſtions, Mr. Gren- 
ville aſked him, if he purpoſed travelling all 
night, and if he ſhould not reſt his horſes at 
ſome inn. 

« Sir,” favs the carrier, “J uſed commonly 
to put up at the houſe that you have come from ; 
the ſame realons which have juſt driven vou 

away 
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away determined me a long time ago, as well 
as my fellow-carriers, never to ſet a foot again 
in a place where people are fo ill received, and 
treated fo rudely. 

« If you will follow me about a mile and a 
halt from here, we ſhall find, at ſome diſtance 
from any village, an inn, rather lonely, but 
where we are as ſafe as if we were in our own 
houſe, and where the miſtreſs 1s as attentive as 
civil to all ſtrangers, and is ſatisfied with a mo- 
derate profit on what ſhe lets them have. 

This behaviour and her known honeſty are 
the reaſons why great numbers put up at her 
houſe, and why travellers puſh on or retard 
their journey many miles, to have the pleaſure. 
£4 alighting there. 
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J cannot deny myſelf the pleaſure,” con- 
tinued this carrier, “ of relating to you an anec- 
dote which will give you ſome idea of this 
worthy vv Oman. | 55 | 

« Fer name is Morrice: her huſband, who 
kept the fame inn, but who had not the ſame. 
civility, has been long dead; ſhe is aſſiſted in 

| | her 
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her buſineſs by children who reſpe& her as ſhe 


delerves, and who take care to conform to her 


wiſhes, by receiving in their beſt manner the 


ſtrangers who alight at their houſc. 


* A ſhort time back, the widow of an officer 


who died in the ſervice of his country, returning 
from the army with two little children, came to 
edge at widow Nlorrice's. She was ſo poor, 


and had fo little remaining m her pocket-book, | 


that the ſcarcely ordered ſufficient for herſelf and 


children to cat, for fear of not being able to pay 
tor it. 


„ 


« When ſhe perceived that they ſerved up 
mere than {liv ordered, that they fhewed her, as 


well as her children, all the attention imagin— 
able, chat they had provided her a very good 
ron, and that they haſtened even to foreſtal 
ter wiikes, fhe repented having taken up her 
ode ot an mm where ſhe perceived they were 
anouttomed to ferve in great ſtyle, and conſe— 
ddently ſhe ſuppoſed to be paid very dear, 

„ A{hamed, trembling, not daring to touch 
ary part of what was ferved up, and kurt at be- 
mg Ohliged to make known the deſtitute ſituation 
i which ſhe found herielf, the at laſt took the 
reſolution of kung her hoſtels, to contide her 
trouble to ler, and the fears the had of not 

having 
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Man tuig nc enough left to diſcharge what ſhe 


„td her. 


«© © You are then in a very gteat hurry to 
ase me,” ſaid vidow Morrice: * you are but 
* juſt come, and vou already wiih us to fettle 
gur account; but 1 care. nothing about it,“ 
added the; * you do not appear quite well, and I 
* expect that you i tay here till you have re- 
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ing children, who mult be tied with fuch a 
© lung journey; and when vou ſhall he quite re- 
© cruitcd, it will chen be time enough to ſettlé 
our account.” 

* An reality, widow Morrice,“ continued the 
carrier, „ teſtiſied for this lady and her chil- 
dren the utmoſt readineſs to oblige, and the moſt 
delicate attention. After having compelled her 


to ſpend a fortnight with her, the provided her a 


chaiſe and pair of horſes, to go the ninety miles 
which yet remained of her journey ; and fear- 
ing to hurt the feelings of this afflicted mother, 
if ſhe offered her any aſſiſtance in money, ſhe 
took care to put into the parcel that contained 
the clothes belonging to the two children, a ten 
pound Bank note; aud on the paper that en- 


- clofed it were written theſe words— Think not 


© of the little that I have done fer you; do 
not, however, forget me; fer I ant gefirons 


4 1 4 
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of your regard; but call to mind that [ an 
paid beforehand, I only wiſh that the ac- 
cepting 1t may be as ſweet to you as the of- 
tering it is gratifyi ing to me,” 

*© You have laid me under a real obligation, 
my friend,” faid Mr, Grenville to the carrier, 
tor having brought me acquainted with tli:s 
admirable hoſteſs, whom I already eſteem from 
vour ſimple ory „ and am very impaticnt 19 
tee.?? 

One moment,” continued the carrier, “ and 
we ſhall be there, That light which you fee low 
down „Very well.” —“ That light is at 
her houſe. And if I am not miſtaken, the 
noiſe of the horſes feet that we hear reſound at 
a diſtance is occafioned by ſome pofulions who 
are driving poſt-chaiſes to our inn. 

That ill-tempered fellow, whoſe houſe you 
have left, has not a foul at preſent who ſets a 
foot within his doors; and I hope I am not too 


hard when I ſay, that in all his family I do not | 


think there is one perſon who is not as crabbed 
and peeviſh as himſelf. 

J, who travel about, knew a ſiſtor of his in 
the north, who kept a ready-made linen warc- 
houſe, and who behaved fo ill to every perſon 
who came to ber thop, that ſhe ſoon loſt all her 
cuſtom.“ 


LY We 
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» We fee,” ſaid Mr. Grenville, “ for an inn- 
«teper and a ſhopkeeper, how little theſe people 
:nderſtand of their own intereſt,” 

++ O! I can anſwer for 1,” continued the 
-arrier, “ Mrs. Cruſty was a fine one; her 
form, which was of a piece with her words, 
is {o engraven on my imagination, that it feems 
as if I (itil lee and hear her.“ 

It is certain,“ faid Mr. Grenville, “ that 
all thoſe who, from their ſituation in lite, have 
any thing to do with the public, ought more 
particularly, whoever they may bu, to put a 
little ſoftneſs in their words, and a little ny 
and pleaſantneſs in their behaviour. 

If the maſter of an inn is not ready to 
oblige, and attentive; if a ſhopkeeper has not 
a pleaſing addreſs ; an it a placeman is not af- 
fable; there can be no douht but that, inſtead 
of proſpering in their ſtations, am! of acquiring 
general good-will, they will be ruined by making 
themſelves hated, 

“ Nothing prepoſſeſſes others ſo much in our 
favour as our being obliging and polite. We 
avoid meeting a rude man, while we take a 
pleaſure in living with hiv whoſe manners are 
7entle, and whote temper is amiable.” 

Diſcourfing thus, the two companions arrived 
x the defired inn, where Mr. Grenville in- 

ſtantly 
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ently perceived that the carrier had not de- 
eeived him. 

As lie was informed, there was a good ordi- 
nary, where a number of genlemen were uit 
going to {vp together. He joined the party, 
and ſeated himfelf at the fame table. They 
had every tans of the beſt, clean, nicely dreſt, 
fd the molt obliving and unremitied attention. 
[26 renn Care. twoded v. thy his ſupper, and 
Ne departed in the morning nwuch prejudiced in 
tavour of the houſe and its worthy inmates. 
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Mr. Grenville, on his return home, found a 
void in his houſe, through the abſence of Hen- 
ry, from whom he had not till now bœen ſepa- 
rated: but this amiable child often wrote to 
him; and his letters, which every doy indicated 
freſh progreſs, conſoled Mr. Grenville and his 
mother, ho was equally attached with hiniſelf 
to his children. 

Maria, who was no leſs ſenſible or diferect 
than her brother, and whoſe graces began t2 
ſhow themſelves, gave her mother all the ſa— 
tizfactioa that could be deſired. The exampie 
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ſhe had before her eyes, and the leſſons the daily 
received, made ſuch an impreff.on on her, that 
all who ſaw her could not help ſaying, that 
Maria at twelve years old was a charmiu.g girl. 

The quality that above all gained her the moſt 
favour was a ſenſibility that extended to all thoſe 
whom ſhe beheld ſuffer; but that oiten engaged 
her to wilh to render athſtance to thole perſons 
who did not deferve it; which was more parti— 
cularly exemplified with reſpect to a young 
girl of eightcen years of age, whom lic had feen 
at the houl of a friend of her mannna's 


This young girl wis named Ly dia; he had 


juſt left a houſe where ſhe had wed twelve 


rears; and not being able to find another im— 
mediately, that would receive her, as ihe had 
flattered hericli the fhould, ſhe tried, by means 
of the goudl-natured Iarriet, to get at Maria's 
car, that ſhe nügbt ſpeak to her mother in her 
favour, and periuade her to take her into her 
houſc. 

Lydia, on ſpeaking to Maria, had recourſe 
to tears; fhe painted herſelf unhappy, and no- 
thing more was neceflary to {well the gentle 
heart of poor Xlaria, who promiſed to imtercçede 
for her all in her power, and to get her man- 
ma to take hier, if not for a continuance, at watt 
ti ſhe could hud herfelf a place. 


Maria 
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Mara acquitted herſelf of her comnuthion in 
ftantly ; ſhe did it with cagcrneſs, and inter- 
eſted herſelf fo niuch in it, that her mamma 
could not help praiſing her zeal: but ſhe told 
her, at the fame time, that ſhe neither would 
nor could do any thing in Lydia's favour ; that 
this young perſon was not worthy of any conſi- 
deration, and that her bad behaviour to her be— 
nefactreſs had made every one deſpiſe her. 

„ Mrs. Milton, whom you know,“ added Mrs. 
Grenville, “walking one day in the environs of 
Mount-Pleaſarit, a village where ſhe has a coun- 
try-houſe, met a little girl between fix and ſeven 
years old in the fields, who was gathering herbs, 
aud whoſe clothing, which hardly covered her, 
beſpoke the moſt abſolute indigence. 

ce That child was this ſame Lydia, for whora 
you have this day intereſted vourtelt ſo warmly, 

„ Mrs. Milton pitied her, went up to her, 
aſked her name, and to whom ſhe hclonged, 
Having learned from the child that fic did not 
know her parents, and that the knew no more 
than that ſhe lived with a good old woman, who 
took care of her, Mrs. Milton took ber by the 
hand, and told her to lead her to the good wo— 
man's houſe. 

* Lydia conducted her to it immediately; 
and this charitable woman, who ſupported her, 

though 
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though her cottage, almoſt ready to fall, an- 
nounced the greateſt miſery, informed Mrs, 
Milton, that this little child knew neither father 
nor mother; that ſhe had been abandoned at 
her birth ; that ſhe had found her expoſed under 
a tree near the village, one dav, when ſhe 
had got up rather earlier than uſual, to go into 
the fields; that ſhe had taken her in her arms, 
and ſhown her to a number of people, to ſee if 
any perſon would take charge of her; but that 
not having ſucceeded, poor and old as ſhe was, 
the had refolved to take care of her, and bring 
her up; and from that time ſhe had looked upon 
her and loved her as if the had been her own child, 
« Mrs. Milton aſked her, if, from the at- 
tachment which ſhe felt for the child, it would 
not go againſt her to part with her; and told 
her, if the choſe to rehgn her, ſhe would take 
the orcateſt care of her, and ſhe might be al- 
{ared that the ſhould want for nothing. | 
„The good woman anſwered Mrs. Milton, 
with tears in her eyes, that it would coſt her a 
great deal to fee herſelf ſeparated from her dear 
Lxxdia; that ſhe already began to work a little; 
and that the time would come when this chil4 
would make her ainends, in her extreme old age, 
tor the trouble that ſhe had before given her:“ 
ut ſhe afterwards added, that as Lvdia's pro- 
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ſperity was more dear to her than her own, ate 
as it was for her advantage, ſhe ſhould ſepa— 
rate herſelf from her with grief, but at the ſame 
time with pleaſure. 

Mrs. Milton then took away Lydia, who 
was enchanted at being the very ſame evening 
well fed and well clothed. The ftate of penury 
in which ſhe had been before, and the abun- 
dance in which the now lived, made her laviſh 
on Mrs. Milton the fondeſt careffes, which led 
her to imagine, during ſome years, that Lydia 
would be firocrely attached to her; and that 
ſhe thould catily make a companion andl friend 
of her for the reſt of her days. 

„% But, my dear Maria, we ſoon accuſtom 
ourſelves to plenty. When we are in profpe- 
rity, we lull ourfel-s in falſe ſecurity, we think 
tat mizfortune will never come; and this de— 
ceitkul troft is the caule of our forgetting, or at 
leaT trving to forget, our paſt troubles, and 
tuoſe win have relieved us our misfortuncs. 

„Lydia had ſcarcely mtained her twelfth 
year before {he began to give Mrs. Nlilton un- 
eafineſ:, aud to ſhow her bad diſpoſition. 

« Yrs. Mutton left iown every vear, to ſpend a 
part of the iu, at yount-Pleaſant ; the took 
picalure in going now and then to viſit the good 
cd woman who had taken care of Ly dia ia her 


Lfuncy, 
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wfancy, and ſhe Javitied on her benefits which 
Zreatly ſoftened the int, rmities of her old age. 
But if the could go but ſeldom to viſit this 
200d woman, the expected Lydia to go and 
pad an hour with her every day. 

She even thou_lit that it maſt be rather a 
plcature to her than a duty, when {he was in- 
formed that Lydia, who was aſhamed, becauſe 
te was well drelledz to ſtay in a cottage with a 
poor mirm woman, went to ſpend elſewhere, 
than at old Mary's, the time that fhe was 
abſent from home. 

«© This thocking behaviour -m the part of this 
Lung girl occationed Irs. Nlilton the moſt 
lively forrow, for the was ſtberrely attached to 
luer, and pleated: herſelf h touang that the 
would be repard with the moſt fincere return. 

She determined to reprimand Lydia moſt 
icerly, and remonftrate with her on her un- 
teclingnels, pride, and ingratitude towards the 
Warth, Margaret, whole cares and tenderneſs 
cod never be repaid, 

85 dia cricd, but her bad heart and her va- 
nue were more and more perceptible every day. 

She rephed with rudenefs to IIrs. Mil- 


tan's repreſemations: at lalt the fancied herſelf 


neither well fed, nor dreſled elegantly enough; 
aud thinking that the muſic and drawing which 


I | Mre. 
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Mrs. Milton had her taught would be ſufficiem 
to make her ſought after by all the world, and 
make her eaſily tind a ſituation where ſhe would 
be more at liberty, and more independent, than 
where the was; ſhe treated her new henefactreſs 
with all the infolence and hardheartedacſs of 
which a wicked mind could be ſuſceptible. 

* The fond and feeling Mrs. Milton, who had 
done ſo much for Lydia, was ſo attected by this 
conduct, and ſo grieved at her horrible beha- 
viour, that ſhe fell fick, 

+ Lydia, to whom the ſenſation of grati— 
tude was an inſupportable weight, and whoſe 
pride made her wiſh to free herfelf at any rate, 
no matter what, from the fight of Mrs. NIilton, 
whole preſence and daily kindneſs ſeemed to 
call back the recollection of her former ſtate in 
life, left the houſe of her benefactreſs, and had 
every thing carried off that ſhe had received 
from her generofty, without ſaying any thing 
to any one, and without even informing herſelf 
of the deplorable condition to which her ingra— 
titude had reduced her protectrels. 

Luydia has done more. my child; ſhe has 
gone ſo far as to calumniate Mrs. Milton, ridt- 
cule her, and attribute to her vices and faults to 
other people's faces, at whole houſes ſhe pre- 
ſented herſelf as a gurernels to children, and 

| | & bo 
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ho aſked her what weighty reaſons could have 
determined her to leave a lady who had taken 
care of her childhood, her education, and who 
wad made the greateſt ſacrifices for her. 

„This odious behaviour, the calumnies in- 
ventcd at pleaſure to palliate the wrongs that the 
lad ſhe had ſuffered at Mrs. Milton's, have ſhut 
the doors againſt her of all thoſe who would 
have welcomed her with eagerneſs, if ſhe had 
been as erateful as the now is ungrateful.”” 

& After what you tell me, mamma,” ex- 
claimed Marta, © this young girl inſpires me with 
as nich averſion, as flic at firſt did with good- 
vill: and I would myſelf have diſſuaded you 
from icking her, if fuch had been your inten- 
uon. 

*© It the could fay ſo much againſt her who 
has done fo much for her, and been ſo good to 


her, what wouid the not fay of us who could 


not render her the hundredth part of the ſer— 
vices that the has received from the benevolent 
and too feeling Mrs. Milton? 

„But, mamma, continued Maria, * if 
sou had ſeen how feeling ſhe appeared; how 


the tears ran from her eyes, when the charged 


me to beg of you to intereſt yourlelf in her 


tayour, what ſweetneſs and ſofmeſs were painted 


n her face —*? 
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„O my child!“ replied Mrs. Grenville, © it 
is painful to me to be obliged to inform you, 
that thoſe are not always the moſt feeling, who 
ſhed the moſt tears, and that thoſe tears which 
ought always to be the ſign of grief or ſenſihi— 
ity, are often employed by bad people, who 
endeavour, under a deceitful outiide fhow, to 
gain compaſſion they do not deſerve, The feel- 
ing and unfortunate perion ſheds tears, but the 
weak and hypocritical one {heds them alſo.“ 


— — — — — — — —— —— — — ——— — 
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If the inſtructions that Mara received, if the 


examples which her mother endeavoured to 


place daily before her eyes, made her an amiable 
and engaging girl, the friendſhip that the rec- 
tor Polemon felt for his dear Henry, and the 
cares which he beſtowed on him with fo much 
pleaſure, advanced the education of this child, 
whoſe judgment formed each day, and fug- 
geſted reflections with which the paſtor was 
often aſtoniſhed. 
This reſpectable man applied himſelf particu- 
larly to the developing Henry's ideas, and mak- 
ing him refle& on the moſt fimple ſubjeéts, 
above 
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above all, on what ſurraunded him : he had 
demonſtrated that the good or bad difpofition 
oft each individual was principally the effect of 
habis contracted in childhood: 

That the vicious men is only really vicious, 
becaule in his youth his inclination to vice was 
not corrected ; and conſequently, if they would 
have him be virtuous the remainder of his 
days, he mult contract the habit betimes. 

Theſe leſlons, ſupported by examples ſuited 
to Heurv's capacité, made the deepet impreſ- 
ton on him. 

6 My young triend,“ {aud the wile Pulemon, 
you will often hear tai it, by perſons who'in- 
tereſt themſelves in your fate, that when we in- 
tend doing a good action, or correcting any vice, 
we ought never to defer any thing of this fort, 
nor to put it off till the morrow ; for we know 
not if we ſhall exiſt on the morrow.”” 

© Thoſe perſons are right; but it appears to 


nic that they nught carry their realoning ſtill far- 


ther, 

For, as for me, if I ſce you troubled by 
fume vice, bad habit, or at leaſt fault, that you 
have cyntructed, and I bear you take the reſo- 
lution of correcting it to-morrow, I ſhould not 
only really ſay to you, Who knows if you 
will be in this world to-morrow? and conſe- 


bs quently 
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quently if you will have the power of executing 
your itmtention? but I thould add, Your indul- 
gence of is vice, of which you will not rid 
yourſelf 1:11 to-morrow, will give it vet new 
ſtrength; by furrendering yourlelf up to it to- 
day, it will puin forth an extra root, and to- 
morrow 1t will require more efforts to- extirpate 
it than if you nad executes your refulution at 
the moment. 

„We ought never to compound with vice: 
when we dcter for a fingle inſtant the getung 
rid of it, it is becauſe it ſtill rules over us, and 
we wiſh it ſo to do. | 

6 When we accuſtom ourſelves from our 
childhood to overcome our bad inclinations, we 
know how to turn to advantage what otherwiſe | 
might have been unavoidable ftumbling-blocks 
for us: as the molt trifling occaſions which 
ought to be employed to ſhow forth our probity 
and goodneſs, only help to diſcover our baſeneſs 
and vices, when we have not known how, from 
our earlieſt youth, to bend our inclinations to 
virtue. 


THE 
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« Yes, my dear Henry,” continued the paſ- 
tor; © the beſt things become the moſt huriful 
in the hands of thoſe who do not apply them 
to a good purpoſe, Good and evil often ſpring 
from the ſame ſource. Good ſprings from this 
ſource for the virtuous man who firmly wiſhes 
to do a good action; and evil ſprings from it 
for the wicked man, becauſe his depraved taſte 
empoiſons even the good that preſents itſelf to 


kim. I will give you an example, and you 


ſhall afterwards reflect on the conſequences that 
muſt reſult from 1t in your opinion. 

A young man, extremely poor, and who 
had only his hands to get his living, loved moſt 
ſincerely the daughter of a woodman with whom 
he worked for his bread. 

© This woodman was himſelf very pacr. The 
trade he had was too little lucrative to enrich 
him; though he laboured very hard. Maudlin, 
his daughter, was therefore likewiſe in a ſtate 
approaching want; a ſtate that rendered her ſo 
much the more intereſting, as ſhe was acknow- 
ledged to be the moſt virtuous and modeſt girl 
in the canton. 
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«© William (for that was the young wood- 
man's name), who loved her as much as he 
reſpected her, refolved to quit the occupation 
of woodman, take up a niore profitable one, 
and come and mariy his dear Naudhn, when 
he thould have got together ſufficient to ſecurte 
her from want, as well as her father, who had 
ſcarcely any ſtrength left to work. 

«© At the moment when fitting on the trunk 
of a tree that he had juſt felled, leaning on his 
axe, he pondered on the means of making a 
little tortune, a recruitivg ſergeant appears be- 
fore him, and offers him thirty guineas to en- 
gage himſelf in the marines. 

« William accepts the thirty guineas, which 


were encloſed in a purſe; he fees in this ſum the 


commencement of fortune, hopes to be able to 
trade in the Weſt Indies, and come and lay the 
produce at the feet of his virtuous Maudlin. He 
therefore determincs to {et out immediately. 


«© Put that he might not aftlict Maudlin 


with too cutting a parting, he went to the vil- 
lage juſiice, told him his intention, aud gave 
him the purfe that contained the price of his 
engagement; that if Nlaudlin's father ſhould 
have occafioit for any thing in lis ahſence, he 
night ſupply h:s ov-n wants, as well as thoſe of 
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This is,” ſaid Henry, © doing what is 
called a good action with the purſe.“ “' Very 
well,” taid Polemon, „but that is not all. 


THE WICKED MAN. 


William was ſcarcely ſet off, before the jut- 
tee, thinking that he would never return, or 
at Ivaſt that the crime he mediated would not 
be found out, determined to keep the money 
imſelt. | 

© But an all-watchful Providence, that al- 
ways protects and bleſſes rhe virtuous and induſ- 
trious, however poor and deſpiſed they may be 


by the worldly-minded, refolved that this 


wicked man {hould reap ww advantage from his 
hatenels; for the tirtt tinmic that he walked in 
the neighbouring foreſt, in taking out his hand- 
kerchief, he drow-yut the purie accidentally ; fo 
it was Ioit.”” 
For once,” laid Henry, * the purſe has been 
the cauſe of this wicked man's doing a very bad 
action.. — “ Another minutc's attention,“ re 
plied Polemon: “we are not vet at the end. 
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++ This purſe remained ſome days on the 
ground without being perceived by any one: 
at laſt a blind man paffing by, hit it with his 
ſtick. The noiſe that the gold that was in it 
made, determined the blind man to ſtoop down, 
and grope about the ground, till he found what 
e had heard found. 

As ſoon as he felt that it was a purſe full 
of gold, he fits down on the ground, and be- 
gius counting with his fingers the number of 
pieces that it might contain. As he Gilcovercd 


_ it was conſfiderable, inſtcad of rejoicing at ſuch 


4 rich prize (he who poſſeſſed nothing, and who 
was obliged to beg his daily bread), he begins 
deploring the lot of the untortuuate perſon who 
had ſuffered ſuch a great loſs; aid again put- 
ting the moncy into the purſe, he fays in a voice 
loud enough to be heard by a man who had 


| been watching him narrowly for ſome minutes, 


* ] will make haſte to town, and have it cried 
© by the bellman, to find out who the unfortu- 
nate perſon is who has loſt this purſe. If the 
« perſon to whom it belongs ſhould be rich 
enough to make me, a little preſent, I ſhall be 


© - very 
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very well ſatisfied: if, on the contrary, he 
* ſhould be poor, that this purſe ſhould con- 
© tain all that he has, and that he ſhould not 
© be able to give me any thing, I ſhall ſtill be 
very well contented in having reſtored to him 
+ his little fortune, I would rather die of hun- 
ger with an upright conſcience, than poſſeſs 
the luxuties f life followed by the remorſe 
that is always the confequence of the want of 
* honeſly and integrity.“ 


THE SHARPER. 


*© Indeed,” faid Henry, laughing, “ this 14 
a droll puric: it ſerves to develope each per- 
ſon's real Character; and I now comprehend 
tow good and cvil ſpring from the ſame ſource, 
according to the ſentiments of each individual, 
and the more or lets honeſty he employs in his 
actions, and which directs his conduct, 

* But without going from our ſubject, tell 
me now what becomes of this curious purſe. 
You left off where it had juſt anfwered the pur- 
pole of bringing to light all the poor blind man's 
honeſty, That is one good thing that it has 

1 6 given 
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given riſe to: what evil is it now going to occa- 
ſion?“ | 
J have told you,“ continued Polemon, 

that this blind man had ipoken loud enough 
to be heard by a man, who during ſome mi- 
nutes had been watching him count his money. 

* This man, from what the blind man ſaid, 
having learned that he had juit found this 
purſe, and that he wiſhed to know to whom it 
belonged, that he might return it, feigned being 
the perſon who had loſt this wonev. 

© Therefore, as ſoon as the blind man had 
put the purſe into his pocket, and had ſet for- 
wards to get into the high road to town, this 
egregious knave marched on before him, then 
facing about all at once like one xetreading the 
ſame ſteps, he began weeping and hemoaning 
himſelf. The nearer he approached the blind 
man, tae more he redoubled his groans. | 

Blind Man. What is the matter with you? 

Sharper. What is the matter! | 

Blind Man. Yes, what is the matter with 
you, I afk. 

Sharper. Ah! what does it fignify to you, 
my good fellow ? it is not in your power to al- 
leviate my nusfortune, 


Blind Man, Why not? 


Sharper. 
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Sharper. You appear to me to he blind. 
Blind Man. Without doubt I am. 


Sharper. For that reafon you could not find 
what I have loft. 


Blind Man. Perhaps— 

Sharper. Why perhaps ? 

Blind Man. What is it you feek ? 

Sharper. What is it I ſeek! Alas !J-what “ 


have juſt this very inſtant loſt—a purſe full of 
gold, 


Blind Ian. Heavens | how happy I am! 

Sharper. A purſe which contains my whole 
fortune. 

Blind Man, Cheer up, my friend. 

Sharper. A purſe which I was going to carry 
to town to pay earneſt for a farm that I have 
juſt bought. 


Blind Man. Once more, I beſeech you to 
ceaſe your lamentations : I am going— 
Sharper. A purſe, without which I am loſt 4 
I, my wife, my children, my poor father, 
— 80 
Blind Man. For Heaven's ſake, my friend, 
dry up vour tears ; it is I who have found your 
purſe: here 1t is, 
At the fame inſtant,” continued Polemon, 
the knave ſeized the purſe, and fled, without 
even 
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even giving a fingle farthing to this poor blind 
man.“ 


What a raſcal! what a diihoneft man!” 
{aid Henry.“ How this purſe really has, as you 
ſaid, in a few minutes, brought to Jight this 
blind man's honeity, and his roguery who cheat- 
ed him of it ! 

“But after all, I am impatient to know into 
what hands it will ſtill pats; for _— purſe inter- 
eſts me wondertully.” 

Let it ſuffice for the preſent, to inform you, 
for the whole ſtory would be too long, that this 


purſe, thrown by a thick into the trunk of a tree 
that ſerved to hide his ſtolen goods, was found by 


lome children who were ſecking bitds- neſts 
(which I cannot help obſerving, is a very cruel 
diverſion) ; and thus, as well as other thefts, it 
was brought by theſe children to the village 
where Maudlin refided. 

„ Seldom are men deceived for any confiderable 
time. They may certa:aly be impoſed upon for 
a while, but ſooner or later the wicked is un- 
maſked, and the impoſtor found out; however 
thick the veil that conceals bis iniquities, time 
rends it; and however ſlowly may be felt here be- 
low the juſtice of Heaven, it never permits wie- 
kedneſs long to appear in the garb of virtue. 


« In 
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© In effect,“ continued Polemon, * the diſco- 
very that theſe children had juſt made, and the 
valuable things they brought with them, occa- 
fioned ſuch an uproar and ſo much aftoniſh- 
ment in the village, that the people aſſembled 
around them in crowds. 

lt was clearly decided inſtantly, that it could 
be no one but a thief who had depoſited all theſe 
things in this hiding-place. They examined them 
all attentively, to fee it they might not recollect 


ſome, to return to thoſe to whom they belonged ; 


and they were not a little ſurpriſed, when, on turn- 
ing over and over again the purſc in queſtion, 
after having taken out the money and counted it, 
they {aw that it (till encloſed at the bottom a 
{mall note, which on taking out, they found 
addreſſed to Maudlin, from William, wherein he 
entreated her forgiveneſs for having neither taken 
leave of her, nor told her of his intentions; but 
in wich he allo enjoined her always to love 
him, promiſing to return as ſoon as pothble, and 
beſceching her, for her father's fake, to accept of 
the thirty gnineas which this purſe contained, 
and which he ſhould entruſt to the juſtice of the 
place to convey to her. 

*© Maudlin, who was ignorant of what had be- 
come of her dear Wilkam, and who fince his 
diſappearing ſcarcely retained ſtrength enough to 


aſſiſi 
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aſſiſt her aged father, almoſt fainted away on 
hearing this happy news. 

She now ſaw through the wickedneſs of this 
juſtice's conduct. Near a year had elapſed fince 
the purſe had been confided to him; and he nei- 
ther reſtored her the purſe at the time, nor after- 
wards; nor had he told her what had become of 
the man whole loſs ſhe had ever fince lo bitterly 
drplored ; and of whom only himſelf could bring 
her news, | 2 

© Revolting with horror, to think that the men 
above all others, who was bound to adminiſter 
zuſtice, ſhould want to cheat even fo poor a per- 
ſon as herſelf ; ſhe loudly publhifhed this man's 
ſhocking behaviour towards her. 

The multitude went for him, brought him 
to the place where the reit of the villagers were 
aſſenibled, firſt dragged him through a horte- 
pond, and then took him before a ſuperior power, 
that puniſhed him for his diſloneſty,?? 

© Indeed,” fad Henry, if I had not feen 
this man puniſhed, 1 thould net have been ſa— 
tustied.“ | 

« My dear boy,” replied the paſtor, © if he 
had not been puniſhed im this world, do you think 
that he would have eſcaped ihe eye of the Al- 
- ughty ? Ihe proſperity of the wicked ought to 
be 
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who revenges the cvils which ſuffering virtue ex- 
porlences on earth.“ 


1 


THE TRADESNMAN, 


Thus ſweetly engaged, the days which IIenry 
ſpeut with the paſtor glided ſwiftly on.; when 
one morning Polemon received a letter from Mr. 
Grenville, in which he begged him to ſend back 

is ſon; and conjured him to do him the plca- 
{ure of accompanying him, 

Mr. Grenville's motive for recalling his ſon, 
was his wiſhing to ſend him to a ſea-port, where 
he was to learn ſhip-building in the dock be- 
longing to one of his uncles, who was to take 
charge of his preferment, and had requeſted him 
to be ſent. 

Henry, who, till on a more full explanation of 
his father's letter, little doubted but it was ſome 
mathematical ſcience, appeared aſtoniſhed, to 
think that he was merely to learn the trade of a 
carpenter ; and even {et ſome words —.— him 
which beſpoke his diſcontent. 

„ What is the cauſe of that ſorrowful and 


angry look, that I never ſaw you have before?“ 


aid Folemon. 
Heurv. 
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Henry. I am not angry 

Polemon. Speak freely; this word Trade has 
ſomething in it that goes azunſt you, 

Henry. Well hen; to ſpeak ſincerely, J did 
not think myſelf born for à tradeſman. 

Palemon. What mighty reaſons have bcen able 
to make you belicve that you were not born tor a 
tradeſman ? 

Henry. Why, I preſume my father has fortune 
ſufficient to place me in a fituation above that of 
a carpenter, 

Paleman. Who has told you that your father 
has a large fortune? not he undoubtedly, 

Henry. I believe it was; I am not quite ſure 
of it. 

Polemon. And what fituation would you have 

wiſhed him to have put you in? What appears 
to you higher than a carpenter ? 

Henry. Why, for example, that of a muſician, 
a watch-maker, a painter, or a merchant, and 
a variety of others, 


Polemon. Theſe then appear to you prefcrable 
to that of — 

Henry. A carpenter, a joiner, a hatter, a ſhoe- 
maker, a tailor, &c. &c, I certainly make a 
great difference between a profeſſional man, or an 
artiſt, and an artiſan. 

Polemen. 
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Falemin. And on what is that diſtinction 
tounded ? 

Henry. Why, it appears to me to require 4 
greater genius, and much more knowledge, to 


be a good artiit, than to be a gcod workman: 


and that the diſtinction eſtabliſhied by the public 
between them, gives the artiſt a much higher 
degree of rank in the world than the artiſan. 

Palemen. I like to hear you reaſon thus, my 
dear Henry; and the anſwer you have juſt made, 
only confirms me the more in the opinion I have 
conecived of you. 

But however judicious this anſwer may be, 
it remains with me to make you, in this reſpect, 
obſervations ſtill more judicious ; and the ſimpli- 


city of which will put it in your power to ice all 


their juſtice, 

From the confined light in which you fee 
things, you prefer an art to a trade, becauſe the 
one 1s more thought of by the public than the 
other. Is it not lo? 

Henry. Certainly. 

Poleman. And the one only gains ſo much 
more conſideration than the other, becauſe it re- 


quires much greater e and more genius, 


to be fit for it. 
Henry. Undoubtedly. That is what I faid. 
Polemen. Very well. But as vou now begin 


to 


| 
| 
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to have tigt ideas, to hold rational converfarions; 
and as it is interc fing to altiſt zou in your judg- 
ment, which wants to unfolc telt, let us realon, 
my dear tlenrv; aud do not you anfwer my 
queitons except when vad entirely underſtand 
them; and that you yourtelt feel the full force of 
your an{wers, | 
Henry, I will try todo all in my power, 
Polenian. Ts au art, in general, more utctul than 


4 trade ? 


Henry, You puzzle me, 

Pemin. L ill make my queſtion more ſimple, 
and luit it entirely ta your comprehenſion. 

The muſician, the watch-maker, the painter 
whom vou juſt now mentioned, are they as neceſ. 
ſary to the exiſtence of man, and his preſerva- 
tion, as the hatter, the ſioe-maker, the tailor, 
the joiner, &c. ? 

Henry. Why, I think we could more eaſily do 
without a watch, a picture, and a concert, than 
ſhocs, clothes, hats, and houſes or cottages to 
live in, | 

Polemon. Thoſe who build houſes, and * 
ſhoes and clothes, are then more uſcful than 
thoſc who make clocks and tine drawings? 

Henry. Certainly. 2 


Poleman. And if the conſideration that is paid 
to men, were founded on the real utility that 


the 


EY 
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their talents are of to ſocicty, it is not to he 
doubted, but that three fifths of the artiſans 
would be more eftcemed than the artilts. 

Henry. Your oblervation is ſtriking; and for 
that reaſon I ihall aſk you, how it happens, that 
what is uſeful ſhould be lefs thought of among 
men, than that which is ſuperiluous? For ex- 
mple, I have ſcen at Almanzor's, porcelaine 
and fuperb vaſes which he valued more than a 
hat . | | | 

Palemon. Ny young friend, let us weigh all 
our words well. The f.:-thty of procuring things, 
greatly diminiſhes their value, It Almanzor had 
but one hat, if it were 1mpollible tor him to pro- 
cure himſelf another, and he were obliged to 
make a very long journey on foot, under a burn- 
ing ſun ; he would then find that a hat is of more 
value to him than a chinasjar. 

Beſides, it is not among all men, as you may 
have heard, that what is ſuperfluous obtains 
greater conſideration over that which is uſeful, 

The art and trade which are really uſeful, are 
more thought of among an unenlightened and a 
virtuous people, than the art that lives and is in- 
veated by luxury: and in a corrupted nation the 


|| arts which tend to ſaiisfy all the paſſions, obtain 


a pre-eminence over thoſe arts and trades which 
xe imply uſeful. | 


Theſe 
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Theſe digreſſions ate not loſt; but let us return 
to the firſt intention of. our diſcourſe. 

The arts engendered by luxury, only ſupport 
themſelves, and flouriſh in thoſe parts where lux- 
ury and the paſſions inhabit; and as luxury only 
reſides commonly and neceffarily in great towns, 
it is crident that the fine arts are ſtrangers, and 
perbectly ufelels, to more than three quarters of 
the known world. Do vou comprehend what [ 
now tell you ? 

Flenry. Affuredly : for in dus hamlet where 
we are, for example, as there are no very rich 
people, there are no uſeleſs paſſions to ſatisfy ; 
they have no occaſion for muſic and painting ; 
ſome of them even ſcarcely know what they 
are, 

Rural occupations fill up almoſt every moment 
of the lives of theſe finple inhabitants; and the 
produce of their labour is only ſufficient to pro- 
cure them necellaries ; they never think of ſuper— 
ttuitics. 

Polemon. All that you ſay is very true ; but 
do you not foreſee from my queſtion, that I with 
to lead you fill farther ? 

Henry. No. | 

Paleman. Do you not allows, that in more than 
three quarters of the known world they are 1gno- 


rant 
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rant of the fine arts, and have no occaſion for 
them ? 


Henry. I grant it; you have made me ſenſible 
of it. 

Palemon. But in the whole world, do you know 
of a piece of ground, if it be inhabited, where they 
can do without a man who knows how to make 
ſhoes, make a coat, or build a hut ? 

Henry. Ah! I underitand you now; I under- 
ſtand you. With the knowledge of an art we 
may die with hunger in more than three quar- 
ters of the world; while with a trade we ſhall be 
in want of nothing. 

Pole mon. That is exactly what 1 wiſhed to 
make you ſenſible of. 

Henry. Very well; but in my turn I am happy 
to obſerve. that the man who is perfectly well ac- 
quainted unh an art, will not live in à village; 
and it is clear that he will fix his abode in a 
great town, where his talents will always be 
lought after. | 

Paleman. May you never experience that it is 
ſometimes neceſſary to withdraw from great 
towns! But believe me, there are a thouſand and 
a thouſand circumſtances in life un which man is 
obliged to fly great theatres. 

A merchant, for example, which you would 
have preferred juſt now to that ſiate to which you 

| 5 | are 
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are deſtined, experiences a conſiderable reverſes 
a ſhip 1s wrecked, he is made a bankrupt, to- 
tally loſes his credit, and 1s fo far ruined, as nov 
to have any thing left to ſubſiſt upon. 

Do you think that this merchant, inſtead of 
being in a great city expoſed to the inſults of his. 
creditors, to the contempt of men by whom mit- 
fortune is ſeldom held ſacred : inſtead of fohcit- 
ing the benevolence of this and that perſon to 
ſupport him, this merchant would not like a 
hundred times better to know a trade, and 
be confined to a village, where he would live, 
without bluſhing, by the labour of his hands, 
than to be hable. in a great city to public 
ſcorn? 

Do you think that a man perſecuted in u large 
town, obliged to ſhun the cruel purtuits to which 
he would be expoſed m a piace where there are a 
great number of people, would not muck rather 
have learned an uſeful bufinets, at any time, or in 
any place, wich would put it into his power to 
provide himſelf a fſubfittence in an unknown 
part? | 

One good thing in a trade is, that it does not 
require a century to learn one, Youu may be a 
merchant, and know a trade; a magiftrate, ant 
know a trade; a lawyer, or an officer, and know 
a trade; which is, as you fee, a great reſource : 

1 | inſtead 
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iuſtead of which, to cut a figure in an art, vou 
mult give yourſelf entirely up toit; and very 
often life nfglt 1s not long enough to bring it to 
periect wn, 
Bufides, wy dear Ilenry, ie buſineſs that you 
arc intended tor, partakes as much of the artiſt 
> the artiſan, aud even much more of the for- 
nner than the latter: therefre reatture yourſelf 
in that reſpect, and reneuber that the man 
Nl can carn his bread witli his hands, in what- 
ver bart he TIN UC, 15 . 107% free and 
dependent than he who, t» inlift, is chained 
to Mole plices where Juxury rides, 
ut now 1 unk of it, in the bool that 1 
„ in Vo a fer. days ago, have you not read the 
Lifgry of a wealthy merel:ant and his domeſtic? 
Henry. Curtainly I have; and 1 remember i 


ell. 

Pilenmm. Relate it to me; you will gwe me 
pleaturc, for my memory has Oaly a contuſed 
recollection of: it 

Henry. Willinzlx. | 

P3leniin. But bs parucuarly careful to ſeparate 
from your fory alt uſeleſs diyrefiions ; the talent 
vf relating is to prune all that is not to the pur- 
poſe, from the ſubjects of which we ſpeak ; and 
v hen we permit ſome reflectiens to intermingle, 
they ought to be ſhort and pointed. 

K WII 
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Will you call to mind this obſervation? Will 
vou promiſe me not to forget it? 

Henry. I promiſe it; and am going imme 
diately to endeavour to put it in practice. 

Polemon. My dear lente, be always equally 
docile towards elderly people, and they will love 
vou; and your youth will reap advantage from 
their experience. 


THE DOMESTIC. 


& A wealthy merchant,” fad Henry, © who 
did not vet think be had fortune enough, though 
ho poſſoffed fine lands in Kent, ſuperb houſes 
in London, and his magazines were filled with 
merchandiſe, undertook to go and viſit in per- 


— 
— 


ſon a fu o in a remote part, where he had 
juſt heard there had been a failure fur more 
than a million. | 
« As he had many veſſels fitted out at his own 
expenſe, he choſe a commodious one, that 
paffed for the beſt ſailer, and weighed anchor at 
a moment when the moſt favourable wind and 
ſcrene ſky promiſed a happy iſſue, and a moſt 
agrceable voyage. 
When they had been out at ſea a few days, 
ot, and 
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and when all perſons who had gone on board 
the ſhip had had time to look at each other, 
and endeay our to know with whom they were 
enaking a vovage, Vernon (for that is the name 
of the Engliſhman! having left the cabin to 
breathe the air on deck, perceived 2 man named 


 Poblon, a dumeittc, as ſenſihle as faithful, 


who had formerly een ditcarded his Bouſe, be- 
Gale this honeſt fervent not Iäking to receive 
orders from any bit his maiter, had refuſed to 
confort to tlie cennces of a howwreeper, who 
WNpericutty ruled in the Honte of Mr. Vernon. 
Mr. Vernon, very harſh and imperiaus, 


as all rho!c gens ralls cre who come to fudden 


fortune and zt rich i a coy, for for the cap- 
tain, to whom Menne eniuitcd the char: 


J 


of the veel C37? Fo mm! 111 Which die * 48, an 


* 
1 


aiked him why amv. the paicnyicrs whom be 


had received on Load, te hot adnntted av old 
domeſtic whon he wanted now to have 
been diſmiffed his haute? 

„% The captain, who bac Vernon's cruel 
and haſty difpoCuon, replie in the mon ſub- 
miflixe manner ; but Vancn was fo little mai- 
ter of himfel! as openly to i-treat che worthy 
Dobſon, and ty dare to tell him, that for a 
Inall matter he would have him thrown mts 
the ſca. 

1 2 „Front 
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& From this menace, the whole crew ima- 


gined that Dobſon was an offender ; but he- 
jealous of preſerving the eſteem that he had ac- 
quired in his little traftie, waited with patience 
vil his old maſter had finithed ſpeaking, and 


then an{wercd him thus, before thoſe who fur- 


rounded him : 


1 


4 


* 


« © [t is not a crime to be born without 
fortune; nor is it a crime to Ive ſervice: 
far from it; for if we are careful to place our- 
{elves in Chriſtian families, where they lire 
in the fear of God, and teach their ſervants 
the way to Heaven, it is a real bleſling. In- 
deed 1 know of no ſtation hoppice for thoſe 
who have their bread to get, than tuch a 
ſervice. There, every thing is provided for 
us, we want for nothing, and are independent 
ot all care; all that we have to do 18, to ful- 
ul the duties we engage in, and he faitliful to 
our employers. | 

« © But, on the other hand, if we engave in 
the ſervice of the wicked, where God is for- 
gotten, and no examples are 16 be een hui 
thoſe of vice, then we are indeed doing 
very wrong. An inducement that operates 
pu eptully in num. is there being little work 
to do in fume of thele places: but idleneſs is 
the 100k of all evil: aud fer better would i 


* big 
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be for them to give themſelves up to the culti- 
votion of the ground, or get their bread by any 
Loneft and induſtrious means. 

© © Such were the reflections which made me 
take the reſolution of quitting as ſoon as I 
cout] Mr. Vernon 5 ja whole fervice my pa- 
runs, born in the woll extreme poverty, 
had placed me at a very tender nge. 

e opportunity of putting my tention 
in foree vas noe] gin prefenting itſelf. 

« Ir. Lern hind at Ui head of his houſe- 


7 * : * 1 "ky * 3 ) 8 A 1 1 1 1 
Ind. u ert rener, N unn I ha em dt 


Tiite or nt ing Ain or whom be was 
44 £3 i - 
putteCcity fiomllive, 


„% © This woman, Who was of no more cont... 


quence than myſel! in the hoe when | firit 


law her enter it, and who had never com- 
manecd me, wanted to do it, and faw her- 
ich authorized b., Ny. Vernon: | however an 
Wered her c:illy but ceternunedly, and re— 
fuſed to vbev her. | 

« She complained of it to my maiter, who 
enjolned me from henceforth to be as tub- 
nis eto ber as to Lamielt, ur ts go out of his 
hovk that inktant 

ET Vic net hentate, but immediately chofe 
lie lauer. Thongh | bal long withed to get 


und „ more religious funhe, yt from the 
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length of time I had been with him, f has 
M>»ecome io attached to him, that I really be- 
neren thoulck not Rave been able to have ſum— 
irie d retolution jutheiem of my cn accord 
to have left him. | 
when roy matter found that T was reſolved 
% co, be put hivilelt into an unuiaal paffion, 
«nd I guiited his toute without having ſince 
carcd to enter it again to aſk for fix months 
wages, that is till my due, and which I Knew 
he would not think of retuting me. 
6 © Norcwser, there he is,“ continued Dob— 
ion, pointing to Mr. Vernon; he can tell whes 
* ther 1 have ſpoken contrary to truth or not, and 
* whether I lett his houſe from any other cauſe,” 
© On finithing theſe words, Mr. Vernon, 
vho had nothing to reply to what Dobſon had 
wid, contented himſelf with making a threaten- 
ing action, and contemptuoutly throw mg on 
the deck the money that was due to hum tor fix 
months wages. 

% Dobſon picked it up, aud aſked a number 
of ſrulors, who were about him, if they had 
not a mind to lay it out in a few bottles of bet— 
ter beer than they would ind in the thip's al- 
lowance, as he had no occaſiom for this piece of 


good luck to carry on the little trade he had un- 


dertäaken 


in str. b. 149 


dl. {4 Of nv the houſe of XIr. Vernon, 
hahe had ſucceed adtniralily. 

„tie laugh was now againlt Nr. Vernot; 
at Dohton work mit permit a ling 
avi agamit k- ON maſter, and fate mim” 


Ic word 1* 


1 0 0 . "2 2 mn 
„Hen pits ii ln, aud tell 


i Sul live ain | that tnt hip Delon 1 


tellme hin chat it 


„ ham, and that he thould have found Minn th 


4 bs „ald have waited the departuc t ans 


ter voijet, to have avoided oſtendiug hn by 
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When they had been out at ſea three months, 
an at the moment they thought to ice the hap- 
py day arrive, when they ſhould diſcover the de- 
fired land, a dreadful orm tofled about the flip 
during more than four-and-twenty hours; fright. 
ful guſts of wind having thrown her out of her 
latitude, ſhe was carried away by @ rapid cur- 
rent, which ſplit her on an unknown coa't 


© Doblon, who had kept all his fentes about 


him in this extreme danger, who had helped 
all in his power to work her, and who had 
K 4 altſted 


K 
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aſüſted more than any other perſon in the cut. 
ting down a mat which haiſtened the deſtruc- 
tion of the flip, ſprung on to this fame maſt, at 
the moment when ha valle ſank, hung on it 
by means of tente ropes, and committed it to 
the waves, wart i perceived Mr. Vernon pe- 
rithing. - 

«« AL the ri ot beter hnafelf ſwallowed up, 
Dobſon matted the miſt without letting go the 
rope that ho uncl faſtenel to it, reached Ver- 
non, dragga im after him, made bim grapple 
anther nur "orported hun in Jas weakneſs; 
and after for hours of urcadful torture, the 
mui ſay por ted them Ropped at the foot of 
a rock, w hic \ jutte bout iato the la. 

«© Dobſon, wio fill bad fome ſtrength left, 
ald all he cord ta le Vernon to get to ſhore. 

t Mas a grit Bing to have tieep::d. death; but 


—_ 


„nat is o breome of then? wnat are they to 


: hs * 90 p ON 8 = 4 = - e SLEW! * « 
eo? where are they!“ and what zeſcurees can 


In. SAVAGE ISLAND; 
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WHAT A REEOQURCE IN DUS TRT IS, 


© The rock at wlioſe foot Vernon and his old 
domeſlie found themſelves, led to an iſland cn- 
vered with thick foreſts, and inhabited only by 
ſavages, 

* Dobſon and Vernon very foon had the op- 
portunity oF diſcovering that its inhabitants were 
not cruel, neither were they humane; for, after 
having well examined the two ſtrangers, they 
went off without offering them airy thing to 
appeaſe their hunger, or anſwering any of the 
ſigus made them by Dobſon. 

«© Theſe men had nv clothing but a girdle of 
riſes, nor anv huts but holes dug in the 
vround, and covered over again wich boughs: 
their focd was birds, the game they killed in 
the chaſe, and ſome fruits they gathered off the 
trees, after which they climbed with the mott 
N.rpriſing denterity. They had no weapons but 
buws, rudely made; and arrows of a very hard 
wood, %arpencd by « ſtone or with ſharp flints. 

© Vernon was a man of knowledge; he 
Li many languages: he was acquainted with 


* 5 | arith- 
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arithmetic and algebra; the cum ard man- 
ners of foreign countries was a part in winch he 
was very converſant; be knew the names of all 
the factories in the new world, and what all the 
coins in Europe are called. 

4 Dobſon, on the contrary, was ignorant of 
almoſt all theſe tiungs; but Dobſon, when a 
child, had Icarned to ſwim, and that had ferved 
to ſave his oven life and Mr. Vernon's. Dobſon, 
who had preſerved behind him on his back the 
axe with which he had helped to fell the maſt in 
the ſhipwreck, employed it anew to cut down 
trees, and make himiclf a hut, whoſe con- 
ſtruction, though very ſimple and rude, fo aſto— 
niſhed the ſavages that they felt the greatelt re- 
rect for him. 


5+ Their reſpect augmented ſtill more when 


they faw Dubton, inſtend of climbing up the 


trees, with the help of his hands and feet 
) | , 


conſtruct a ladder with which he reached the 


fruits, and make, with pliable boughs, little 
baſkets, wherein he depolited the fruits, and 
cages, in which he conlined birds at the en— 
trance of his hut, 

& It was, who ſhould bring game and fruits 


to Dobſon, in exchange tor his lite baſkets, 
his cages, and Jadflers. He was beloved by all 
the inhabitants, whom he taught how to con- 

| liruct 
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ſtruct huts ; while they paid no attention t 
Vernon, who would have died of hunger, with 
all his knowledge, without Dovion's induſtry, 
who took pleafure in forgetting the injuries and 
ill- treatment he had received from is old maf- 
ter, and ſaving his life a fecond tine by logging 
and teeding him. in_ this {uvace iſland, till tha 
ume when a flip, loling her courfe in theſe 
fleas, furniſned them with an opportunity of 
getting away.” 


&© Bravo, my voung friend!“ ſaid Polemon 


Henry, when he had concluded his ſtory : 
& what do vou remark in this account?“ 
Hernrs. That a trade and a little induſtry can 


ney cr do us any harm, and are not to be looked 


upon 1th contempt. 
emu. Me int further do you obſerve ſuitable 
to the reflections which I have before made 


Jin. iet an art would have been uſcleſs 


t tis vnentichiened people, that an artificer 


es invaluable; and the lefs vitiated a people are, 
tue more fiinple are their taſtes, and the nearer 
ara. 

Polenta And liare vou nothing to fay on 


Dobſor.'s beta 
lens. O, I love him « 


2 


vecedingly! Ves, I 


Xx 6 5 would. 
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would rather be Dobſon in poverta, than Ve. 
non in the midſt of treaſures, 

Paleman. Such is the cnipire that Virive hold: 
over all our hearts! 

No (continued Polemon), images of vice ne- 
ver ought to be put in competition with theſe 
of virtue; there is not a vouthlal heart that 
would not prefer citecem to contempt; and that, 
in riper years, would not act conformably to the 
firſt impreſſions it had received. 


THE DEPARTURE. 


After the letter that he had reevived, Polemen 


prepared to conduct Henry back again, and ar- 


ranged thiags in a way to accept the invitation 
of Mr. Grenviile, whom he greatly eftcemed, and 
conſcquently to be able to ſpend à day or two at 
his houſe. 

Henry went to bid adieu to ihe little compa- 
mons with whom he had made acquaintance in 
the vitiage, and promiſed neither to forget then 
nor the agreceble hours which they had paſted, in 
playing together, | 

Ta: next morning he began luis walk with the 
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-attor, who became more and more attached to 
his little trend, and who never more forcibly 
felt the void that the abſence of Ilenry was go— 
ing to becaſion him, than as the moment drew 
near when he was to ſeparate lumiclf from 
him. 

As they had almoſt nine nnle= to walk before 
they could arrive at Mr. Grenville's, Polemon 
did not fail to take ſome fruit in his pocket, that 
his young companion might retreth hinſelf on 


the road. 


his preeaution was not uſeleſs, tor when they 
had waiked about an hour, Henry, who was ig— 
norant of Polemon's- attention, rau to a ſpring, 
which he detericd, and was going to quench. 
his thurt, when his friend oppoſed it, and gave 
Iim the fruit that he had intended for him. 

At the fame time, he begged him to reſt him- 
felf a little; and tenry being ſeated at his fide, 
on a ſtone covered witt mots, and loofencd from 


an adjacent rock, at whoſe foot was a charming 


ſpring, winch he took a pleature in examining, 
Pu.cmon addrefled him as follows, 
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Perhaps, my beloved young friend, we may 


never fee cach other again; the place to which 
vou are wvitinul, and the buſineſs you are going 
to embrace, ſeparating vs from ane another, 
will no longer permit us to converſe amicably 
together: butides, my cutter is far advanced; 
and if vou fhonld tread ſeveral years in a diſtant 
part of ine country, before don return to thele 
diltricts, it is to be prefumed that vou will find 
in theſe parts only the aikes of r friend: 
but before ve lepe rate, 1 have 3 furtlier 
to fa; 10 501, 
Ahe tender affection that you tellify for me 

which you take in all that 1 fy 1 
zou; your 0h Oy” ltiil weak, but ſuperior to 


the ;zntercit 


Khat we eencrally hiicorer in chüldren of your 
ze; in fine, the happy diſpoſition vith which 
Heaven has endowed you, and the teriver at- 
tichment that I have promitel to retain tor 500 
daring hit, de termine nie to ſpeat to 555 
Hain tor 45 ur Advantage; aud do oli to You 
dich diſegurſe sen von inn 5 Qurieti r ro me 
zalue ef; aid 112 your own fal and mia I cop» 
jure you never 70 forget: 
r © e 
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& O no!” ſaid Fleury; © no, never ſhall 1 
forget your wiſe advice, or your uſeiul leſlons: 
they will remain engraved on my memory as 
firmly as your image in my heart. Bot do not 


tell me that [ thall not ſee you again; you Den 


by that idea the pleaſure which 1 tate ir 
with you.” 


9 & 


« 9 2 


„ Amiable child!“ replicd Polemon, «t - 
tend to what I ſay. 

„ I have often told vou, and I believe I have 
clearly proved to you, that being haypy in a fa- 
ture life depends on the performance of our du- 
ties in chis: it remains with me to inform you 
that even our weliare here bel depends on the 
fullilling thele fame duties; and that to be happy 
on eart:1, we muſt practiſe virtue. 

& Io pegec in this worid, it juſtice be not 
the baks of our zetionms; it tte love of our tel- 
low-creaturcs Kune cot ia gur hearts univerſal 
charity, and à fervent delire to do all in our 
tower to ſerve cur brethren. 

% Errors, vices, and crimes, almoſt always 
met their puniſhment here below, as good ac- 
tions and vutues do tir reward. | 

„And in reality, ſe how our hearts contract 
cn viewing tte alpect of a man whovofe cold 
al henumbed foul refuſes the unfortunate the 
Nance that is aſked of him. 


„ Greedy 


»-\ 
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Greeily of an unſruttlal poſleſſion, the wi. 
er would rather heap halfpenny on balfoenny, 
than facilitate to the indigent the nicans of Pro- 
euring bread. Is he happy? Will he carry his 
wealth with him when he dies? No, undoubt- 
edly: he is mitcrable now, and nought but the 
rich man's contempt and the poor man's curſe 
will follow him to his grave. 

& Look at the artiſt or the artiſan, who, in- 
ſtcad Of devoting himſeif to the oecupation of 
his ſituation, lotes his time in vicious d! iihpa- 
lion, or in a gaming-houſe; look, I ſev, at the 
Nate of his houſchold, and his deelining Buli— 
neſs; inſcnſibly, thoſe who employed hin wich 
draw tlicir confidence; the money that oucht 
to be employed in the maintenance and comfort 
of his children, vanithes in idle expentes ; and, 
far from {in Ming peace on lis return nome, he 
meets with nothing but merited reproaches, 
which, inſtead of making him alter his conduet, 


— 


frequently irritate him, and ſomcetimes end 1 
the ruin of his family. 

„Lock at the ſoldier, called to the defence 
of his country, woo, far from tharing the dan- 
gers of his comrades, eſcapes, and runs to 
hide himſelf at the moment of battle; anne 
and ſcorn purſue him to his very hiling-plive, 
and he ever remains covered with diigrace, u 
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eſtcem, glory, and laurels, are flared by his 
fellow-ſoldiers. | 
he treacherous magiſtrate, the diſcharger 
of public duty, who has prevaricated, inſiead 
of enjoying that tranquillity of mind which is 
the lot of the man who acquits himſelf of his 
ovlication, is always afraid that the fword of 
juſtice vtuch they held in their hands will fall 
at laſt on their own heads. 

« The over-reaching tradeſman, the covetous 
merchant, inſtead of being ſatisſicd with an ho- 
neſt livelihood, makes ufe of cunning, to build 
ep the fabric of his fortune, and calculates his 
profit by the number of dupes he ſhall make. 
The lawyer, who has been paid for the work 
of his pen double what it is worth, the ſelfiſn 


hutbandman, who eneroaches on his neigh- + 


bour's fields, and then endeavours by ſubtilty to 
retain what he has ſtolen; in a word, all thoſe 
v.ho are wanting in honeſty, can never regam 
the confidence and eſteem of their tetlow-men, 
when once they have forfeited it. 


In tine, I would paint to you the remorſe, 


the fear of puniſhment inceſſantly tormenung 
the miſcrable being who goes any lengths to rob 


his fellow-creature, and ſometimes ſo far as to 


Reup his hauds in a brother's Eicod, 


© | would 


2 
4 
F 

? 
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« I .could place before vou the hidegus pic- 
are Of the man drunk with wine, and whole 
aſpect alone is repugnant to nature, 

IJ would repreſent to von the deplorable (tate 
t winch the young man is reduced who dies of 
grief in the flower of tas ave, for having en- 
tircly given himſelf up to the paſtious Which 
beſet youth. | 

«« I would lay before you the, alas! too (ud 
fit1ation of the mother of a family, who, at- 
ter having neglected the duties which ihe ov. es 
her huſband, herfeif, aud her children, 10 
wonger finds in her home or her own heart, 
that pure happineſs, that ſweet peace, which 
is the faithful companion of virtue and irre- 
proachable conduct. 

„Moe be to him, my fon, woe be to him, 
who ſuffers himſelf to be led away by his paſ- 
ſtons, and quits the narrow path of virtue for 
the broad way of vice! Woe be to the unjuſt 
man! Woe be to him who repulſes the poor, 
and to v homſocver deſpiſes or neglects the ob- 
ligations which his conſcience, his country, 
and his family, require of him! 

But, alas! every mortal is liable to error, 
He muſt not be a inan not to have finned. Bat 
A we have ſometimes flipped afide from the du- 

dies 
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ties which we ought to fullil, if we have force 
times ſtifled the ery of conference, let us return 
% juſtice, to honeſty, and virtue; for our 
vin happineſs requires it. 

„ fay that our own happineſs requires it, 
becauſe there is nv real happinels even lere 
below without virtue. 

And in eticet, my fon, compare the Cii- 
treſhng pictures which IT have juſt traced out 
tor you, the picture of the miſcr, the idle and 
d:{lpatcd man, the foldier without courage, the 
treacherous magiſtrate, the over-reaching tra- 
der, the diſhoneſt huſbandman, the bal mo- 
ther; compare theſe with the benevolent man, 
who wipes away the tears of his fellow-creatures, 
and divides his bread with the indigent. 

« Compare them with that of the hard- 
working artiſan, or artiſt, who, inſtead of waſt- 
ing in idle extravagance the produce of his in- 
duſtry, emplovs, on the contrary, the fruit of 
his labour to the improvement of his little for- 
tune, the comfort cf his mate, and the educa- 
tion of his children, | 

“ Compare chem, and vou will fee if it be 
not more to our ſatisfaction and advantage to go 
good, and to diſcharge our duties, than to give 
durſeltes up to vice. | 


& Wha 
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„ What enjoyment is ſweeter than that which 
a dutiful ſon experiences, who repays lis father 
and mother in their old age, the cares which he 
has received from them in his in fancy? 

© Whoever is wanting iu the regard and re— 
ſpect which he owes to the authors of his days, 
can neither be a good father, good hutbhand, nor 
. . enod friend, and ought to be for ever rejecied 
from the heart of ſocicty. 

„What Folt is mort orateful than at of 7 
family realiy united, where the huſband's in. 
duſtry and the wiic's economy mattain a Hur 
fortable ſubſiſtence: 

© The children, far from being a burden, 
bind ſtill faſter the bands of their parents al- 
fections ; and joining to the ſentiments which 
unite them, the happineſs of loving each other, 
they experience every day, without going from 
home, enjovments and pleaſures fuch as married 
people unſuitahly metched are obliged to feck 
abroad, without being able to find them, 

& To conclude, the wicked arc afrid of 
death, the egotiſt is regretted by nobody, and 
every ONE 18 glad to hear cf the death of a bad 
perſon. 


6% What a difference * tween the nranner in 
v hich theſe deſpicable beings deſcend to the 


tomb, 
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tomb, and that of the good man's leaving this 
lite | 

« Full of confidence in the mercies of a 
remuncrating God, compoſed in the midit of his 
iufterings, and on the point of finiſtung his ca- 
reer, the upright man, attended by his friends, 
ſurrounded by every one of his family, re- 
gretted by worthy people, wept for by the poor, 
and leaving aiter him the example of his vir- 
tucs, goes to juin the Eternal in peace. 

„But, my dear Henry, before we part, I will 
give you a poem I have in my pocket, that is 
written by a young perſon, not 1auch older 
than yourſelf, and who felt what ſhe wrote. 

Do not fail to let your lifter have a copy 
of it before you leave her; as being written by 
a female, it will be the more- congenial to her 
te clings.” 

8o ſaving, Polemon drew from his pocket, a 
pot ket-book, and, opening it, preſented the poem 
% Icary, adding, “ Preſerve it carefully for the 
ſake of one who loves you, and who feels the 
tendereſt anxicty for your happineſs. When we 
hal be far diſtant, and I thall no longer have it 
in nir power t. give you the adyice that gur 
OUT aud inespetience require, it will ſpeak my 
zentiments, and fometimes remind vou of the 
paſtor of Liewiuern- Vale,” 


COON 
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Thrice hail. bleſt morn! whercon the Man of 
(nick 
Jank to the grave, 10 purchaſe our relief; 
With meek tromilun bow'd his head, and 
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Free? a vontirgus portion of Ys love, 
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\V ith this af ron all vide me breath; 
With tin agi K herta's the ſting of Death * 
' 


rave! thy uta anitice 1 defy; 


oh 29 
* 


A Chrirnr will Thea Chriſtian die. 


1 teppo, tlnice bappy, who in carly youth, 
Ire me; reſigu tienifclers to Ileaven and troth; 
Nor wait till Death appears with iron 104, 
Bearing a mandate in his hand from God: 


man- 
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O mandate dread ! when ſin's account 's unmade, 

No ſu cet repentance has the reckoumg paid, 

In ace, alas! an age of fin is o'er, 

Though blinded long, now blind, alas! no more. 

O'ervwheln'd with pain, as from a dream they 
wake, | 

And horrors all their trembling pulſes ſhake : 

Stung by the poiſonous ſting—the ſting of Death, 

\W hv preſſes heavy on the thor tening breath ; ; 

With leaden weight appals ſin's 1 tlave, 

Wich ghaſtly look points to the opening grave, 

Shrinking with terror, agoniz'd with pain — 

is paſt, he eries, I wake, alas! in vain; 

Ropentance comes too late; my guilty foal, 

Alas! too long has bow'd to fin's control; 

No prayer this heart can raiſe—vain dicams of 
joy, 

Imoble, fleeting, all my peace deſtrox. 

Fall on me, rocks; I wake no more to fleep ; 

Ihe fe joylefs eyes muſt burning waters weeps 

Hide me, ve caverns, in your fcaly womb ; 

Pity, ve deeps, and yield a ſea-green tomb; 

Or ope your jaws, Leviathan ; revcty? 

A vwretch who fears to die— who fears to live. 

Pardon I dare not aſk, for mercy 's own; 

Too long neglected, now for ever gone. 

O pangs of body! torments worſe of mind! 

Where ſhalt 5 N retch, a place of refuge 
und?“ 


„ Sllence!“ 
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Silence!“ cries Death, and thakes His iron rod; 

„% No more, vain wretch ! thou art unheard by 
. God;" 

Then grunly ſmiling, claims him as his prey; 

tie groansz—he dies—his ſpitit flits away. 

Tremcndous picture | yet too oft how true | 
The bad man dreads to bil this world adicu. 
No friend in Ileaven, where 's then the hope of 

peace, 
Wehen life's laſt breath ſhall a!l its fLutterings 
ceale ? 
When the Poor heart fl: Putpitate no niote, 
And all the plcafures of this world be oer?“ 
O then, my Lord! without thee for a friend. 
Win ſhall his griets allay, luis forrows end? 
No interceſſor gain'd do media 
Tucen God and man; O. what muſt be Bis 
tate? 
Put go, fad portrait, ccaſe to dim my falt; 
Ill turn to one replete with ſoft denght; 
Replete with every ſfweet that vields a charm; 
Replete with all that can this boom warut, 

[ tura to view the Lamb who ſhed lis blood; 
Who died, for ine, to purchale every good: 
K-came a ranſom for a ſinner poor, 

Aud bids me welcome at Heaven's lofty door. 

I come, m.] Maker, Father, God, and Friend ! 

T5 lire in bliſs with thee, time without £4 : 


8 70 
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To ſee my dear Redeemer face to face, 
To take at his right hand my promis'd place 
To change a world of forrow, grief, and pain. 
For one where life eternal I ſhall gain; 
And jovs eye hath not feen, nor ear hath heard, 
Prepar'd for them alone, who love the Lord. 
Bleſt days of infancy ! let me call o'er ; 
For even then | would my God adore : 
For even then I rai-'d 2 liſping prayer, 
That he would make a little chald his care; 
That he would vaide my ſtep's in virtue's road, 
Aud make an injant peafing to her God. 
Sweet condeſcenion | he the prayer approv'd, 
Ant deimn'd to guide the little one he lov'd. 
On this dear morn he lirit unloos'd her tongue, 
That tongue which often fince his praife has 
lung, | 
On this dear morn, cre ſcarce ten moons had 
| told | 
That the ſweet babe was yet but ten months old; 
Aulpicious morn! at peep of opening dav 
He bade her tongue firit rate the liſping lay. 
And now my Father, beſt of [riends. aud more, 
Shall I not now thy wondrous love adore ? 
O yes! to thee, the grateful notes belong; 
For thee I'll fxcil the ſimple heart-telt ſong. 
For thou haſt Ic thy little helpleſs child, 
Haſt made her humble, gentle, meek, and mild; 
L | Taught 
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Taught her to walk in virtue's Heavenly road, 

Taughit her to look for happin«cls to Cod. 

Yes, tl.ou haſt ſav'd her from cach fatal ſnare : 

Yes, thou haſt made her thy peculiar carc : 

Haſt rais'd her up from infancy to youth, 

The child of heaven, rel ton, virtue, truth: 

And now in prime of life, to thee ſhe bends, 

Thou beſt of parents, and thou beſt of fricads ! 

Although affliction fil] this penfive breatt, 
\W hich workliy forrows have fo long oppreſt; 
Which almoſt break this keart with weight of 
grief, 

Fer the wide world for me beaſts no relief; 

dee foorthing balfun for corrofive fmart, 

No powertul bahm to keal a breaking heart: 

Yet cen here I view lus gracious hand, 

Yet even here I trace his mercy Bland ; 

For had T never difappointment known, 

Great God! perhaps I 'd lov'd this world alone ; 
d with its pleatures, I might have forgot 

| Here to remain is net a mortal's lot. 

But ſorrow ade me feck a new abode, 

For long, alas! I trod grief's thorny road : 

ior lon, alas! | hent beneath the weight 

Of dire opprethen 3 rigid ſtroke of Fate ! 

I fotgiit, nor wiglht in vain; for ſoon 1 found 

That real picaiure laim'd a higher ground; 


That 
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That Peace had fix d her lofty manſon bright, 
Above the cloudleſs ſky, in realms cf light; 
Which my great Maker with his preſence 
crac'd ; 
At whole right hand his only Son was plac'd. 
Aſham'd, I look'd for what 's my grict and pain 
To his who died, for me, new liſe to gain? 
Great God!” I cried, * how dare a worm 
repine ? 
What have I felt compar'd with pangs like 
thine ? 
Shall I refuſe the bitter cup to fip, 
That has been rais'd to my Redeemer's lip; 
And by impatience hurl it to the ground, 
Double my woes, myſelf inflict the wound: 
Shall I forget the very dregs ke drank, 
Nor fail'd, c'en then, his gracious God to thank? 
Shall ſuch a worm as I am, dare complain, 
When Jeſus Chriſt was on Mount Calvary ſlain; 
And on this very morn reſign'd his breath, 
Jo fave loſt ſinners from eternal death? 
Ono: great God! my errors paſt, forgive, 
My fins, my faults ; to thce anew I'll live, 
To thee alone III live, to thee I'll die; 
And blots thee with my laſt departing ſigh, 
A line while, I turn to native duſt ; 
But loon I riſe to join in Heaven thy juſt ; 
The only arm tat has the power to fave, 
Ihe Alinigluy arm will raiſe me from the grave. 
. Never 
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Never canſt thou forget the adopted care 

That would fo long a father's fondneſs thare ; 

The helpleſs babe, the little child, the mail. 

zy thee ſupported with all-powerful aid; 

The bloſſom rais'd and wurtur'd by thy love, 

One day to bloom in richer foil above. | 

Conſoling thought! O ves; one day 't will 
bloom, 

Thou wilt not let it wither in a tomb. 

Thy highly favour'd flower on that bleft «ay 

Shall tuck freſh ſweetneſs in life's garden gay, 

In brighter hues than Heaven's rainbow, be 
dreſt, 

Eternal life her crown, and Chriſt her joy and 
reſt,” 


Thus ſpoke Polemon, and ſetting forwards 
immediately to town with his young friend 
Henry, they arrived at Mr. Grenville's, wherc 
they were received with open arms. 
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Aﬀectionate Advice from a Mliniſter to his Pa- 
riſhioners. By the Rev Sir Adam Gordon. Bart. 
Prebendary of Briſtol, &c, | 

The 


, cc * , , 
Necks n,, ͤ F n Ste. 


Ihe Contraſt, a Series of Letters on Kduca- 
den, between Mrs. Ann Berkley, Relict of the 
wo Diiopn of Clovne, and the Editor. Intended 
> at Ange to the pormcions Principles diffe— 
rice Hy the Earl of Chckcriichd, Ey the 
Rev. Sir Adam Gordon, Bart. Prebendary of 
Erol. In 2 Volumes 12:n0; Price 68. in 
buards, 


This Day are publiſticd in 2 Volumes dra. 
embelliſhed with a Portrait of the Author, Pri: 2 
onlv 78. in boards, The Homilies of the Church 

of England, Rendered in a modern Style, and 
ATI: ted to the ceneral uſe and Chriſtian In- 
ſtruction of the Communitv. By the Rev. Sir 
Adam Gordon, Bart. Frebendary of Brutol, and 
Rector of Welt Tilbury. 

The Eiſhop of Lincoln, in bis “Elements of 
Theology,” obfcrvesof the above Work, “The 
Editor appears to me to have performed his part 
with great judgment; and I debire th recommend 
theſe hooks to tlie parochial Clergy.” 


Ther Majcfiics, and their Roval Highneſſee 
tiie Prince and Princeſs of Wales, Duke and 
Dutcheſs of York, Dukes of Clannee, Kent, 


and Cuniberland, Prince Auguttus Frederick, 


Prince Adolplius Frederick, Dutcheſs of Wir— 
embers, Princetles Auguita Sophia, Elizabeth, 
Marv, Sophia, end Amcha, Duke of Gloceiter, 
Pruce 


Beats printed fir Fohn Stackdale, 


Prince William, and the reigning Dutcheſs of 
Brunſwick, have been gracioufly pleaſed to pa- 


troniſe a ſubſeribe to Mr. Stockdale's Publi- 
cation of 


CHAUCHARD's MAPS or GERMANY, 
ITALY, Ke. 


On fxteen large Sheuts, nine fret by eight; 
LC (ther with a Re | action of the whole Ou three 
are Shiects, 4 et 6 nuehes , y 2 lect.g inches, 
and 24 Plans of Cities. 

ty Sunſeripriam will be publifted in April 
next, Price, to Subſerihers, only 3 Guineas, or 


10 on- Sub ribers, 5 Guimeasz, 


A GENERAL MAP 


Of the Enmire of Germany, Holland, the Ne- 
thertands, Suitland, the Gritous, and the 
Northern Part of ally. EY CATTAIN CHAC- 
nenn, Nite iner ch the Count 
d A\ 1-18; | 


Ar he earneit ſolicitation of 2 friends, 
Vr. 8 OC: tale h ts ZEND Ken t! | ENgraving 
of Cirmacharts moo; 1 850 able NI = allowc l by 
mem een Lt 1 judges 19 De thc Lett \lap of 
tote cauntries (Xxtant. It cannot now be pure 
chaſed at au price, and could it even he pro 
euro, His hates bre fo extremely worn down, as 
ares fo to leave the inmprefiion of the words 
legible, and confuquuntly to render the French 
copy ot ens value. 

No money is required until the delivery of the 
Work; wag, as the expenſe of engraving, &. 
will be tone "THOUSASD POUNDS, Mr. Stock- 


Jale 


Books prinicd tor 750 „1 Stockdaſs. 


male will confider Inmfclt obliged by being ta- 
voured with the names of ſuch Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen as may with to he potlefled of it. A 
Second Proof Specimen of the Work may now 
be ſcen at Mr. Stockdale's. It may either be 
preſoryol] on rollers, or as an Atlas; the latter 
y moſt will be preterred. 
Piccadilly, Fanuary 1800. 


A Snbſc ription will finally cloſe on the 31ſt 
arc 


N. B. In conſequence of the Royal, Noble, 
and unparall Jed patronage already received, the 
Paul, ſiſhe r has retfolved to give, to the Subſcribers 
only, without, anv - adit ae charge, neatly 
primed; in one large Volume royal quarto, illuf- 
trated with 24 Plans of Cities, or to Non-Sub- 
tcribers Price 2 Guincas, 


A Geographical, Hiftorical, and Palitical Account of 
the Countries deſcribed : with a Reductian of 
the general Map, 


By CaeTaiN CHAUCHARD. 
And a Gazettecr of Reference to the principal 
Places. 
Near 2co0 Copies are already ordered. 
A printed Lilt of 1500 Ladies and Gentlemen 
who have honoured Mr. Stockdale with their 


names, may be had gratis, SS 
— he A 


— nn — 


+ 4305NE LL, Printer, Lirtle Queen Sweet, Holborn. 
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